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THE HAGGADA WITHIN SCRIPTURE 


SAMUEL SANDMEL 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE - JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


I 


HIS essay* may seem to some an effort to drive still another nail 

into the coffin of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, but that would 
be an indirect result rather than a deliberate purpose. So as not to be 
misunderstood, I should state a truism which unhappily seems to need 
frequent restatement in our day, namely, that to abandon the Graf- 
Wellhausen hypothesis is not the same as rushing into the comforting 
arms of an orthodoxy, authentic or neo. 

The Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis emerged from phenomena in Scrip- 
ture, not from the caprice of scholars. Were the phenomena not present 
in Scripture, the hypothesis would not have been put forward. Since 
they are present, the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis was an effort to 
account for the phenomena. That effort could have been right or it 
could be wrong; or, to say this more judiciously, it could have been 
adequate or inadequate. It came into the public arena of biblical scholar- 
ship out of the curiosity and the learning and the Zeitgeist of respected 
and respectable scholars, who still have much to teach us. 

In the 1960’s it is scarcely necessary to recapitulate in other than 
broad terms the main objections to the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis. 
A Hegelian view of history dominated its originators; they presumed 
that religious developments (that is, evolution) necessarily follow a 
prescribed pattern, as though development is rectilinear; they appear to 
have assumed that once a religious idea was expressed, it emerged to 
obliterate those ideas which it encountered; and it rested on a pains- 
taking analysis of strata alleged to exist in what for the adherents was the 
proper unit, the Hexateuch rather than the Pentateuch. 

Since the adherents worked largely prior to, but essentially divorced 
from archeology, both artifacts and also the tremendous yield of lin- 
guistic data and texts, their primary tool was literary analysis. Most of 
us have used, or at least seen, the text published with the various layers 
distinguished either by the font prescribed for the printer or else by the 
use of many -vlors, as in the Polychrome Bible. 

* T record my deep gratitude to my friend and colleague, Dr. Julius Lewy, for both 
a critical reading of this essay, and for certain references found in the notes. Needless 
to say, the opinions herein are my own, and not necessarily Dr. Lewy’s. 
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In the past two decades there have risen to prominence theories of 
oral tradition which can necessitate a rethinking of what a stratum ora 
document might imply. Explanations which allude to cultic legends have 
attracted attention. One scholar, Ezekiel Kaufmann, has suggested 
that P is the oldest rather than the youngest stratum. Two scholars, 
Volz and Rudolph, have denied that there was ever an E document. 

It can be appropriate, therefore, for still another suggestion to put 
forth. But the context for what I here propose must not fade from view: 
The explanations offered emerge not from caprice, but from phenomena 
in the text. Whether an explanation seems right and gains acceptance, 
or seems wrong and fades into a mere footnote in a book like Pfeiffer’s 
in no way makes the phenomena in the text disappear. The explanations 
may vary, the phenomena remain constant. 


II 


If a personal word is not out of order, what I here set forth emerges 
from a return to Tanak' studies rather than from an unbroken preoccu- 
pation with them. The disadvantage may lie in the recession from one’s 
memory of the details, especially the tiny ones, of the exercises in source 
analysis which I once did. Perhaps, though, to leave Tanak alone and 
then return to it presents some advantages. Before reverting to Tanak 


studies, I did considerable work in NT, rabbinics, apocrypha and pseud- 
epigrapha, and in Philo. The phenomena in these literatures unquestion- 
ably array themselves in particular ways in the mind of the student, 
and thereafter he can find himself perhaps unduly influenced by them. 
Yet perhaps even in missing some occasional trees in the Tanak, he 
might feel that now he sees the forest better than he did. 


IT] 


Several near axioms in the study of the literary history of the Tanak 
have periodically bothered me. Two of these I mention here. 

One is RJE, This symbol stands for the hypothetical editor, compiler, 
or whatever one calls him, who combined the J and the E accounts. Pfeiffer 
tells us (p. 283) that “this redactor was no mere hack writer.’”’ Yet 
when I read Pfeiffer’s description of the four methods allegedly used by 
this redactor, to me the epithet hack rushes to the tip of the tongue, 
for Pfeiffer makes him at best only a copyist. Pfeiffer attributes to him 
four methods: preserving intact valuable stories; omitting a story found 
in one source through the inclusion of the same story from the other; 


* Tanak (which Jews pronounce tanach) stems from the abbreviations of the three 
divisions, Torah, Nebhi'im, and K'tubhim, of the Hebrew Scriptures. Tanak seems 
to me more desirable a term than OT, which Jews could object to, or Bible, which 
Christians could object to if limited to OT. 
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giving one story in full and supplementing it from the other source; or 
reproducing two stories, making the identical appear to be reports of 
successive incidents. None of these four implies a viewpoint or any 
creativity. Lods, on the other hand, attributes to RJE no brilliance, 
no originality, and no profundity of thought. How come such diverse 
judgments? 

But with what do we deal in RJE? Were there two divergent docu- 
ments, J and E? Did RJE sit at a desk, copying now from J, and now 
from E, adding a phrase here and there? A hack such as Tatian did this 
with four gospels, but by Tatian’s time these gospels were virtually 
canonized; why should a Hebrew Tatian have spent time blending two 
accounts, but without himself having any discernible motive or view- 
point? To me, this whole matter of RJE makes no sense. 

But the phenomena of blending are present, at least if for the moment 
we accept that doublets imply divergent sources. Yet suppose that 
RJE was a writer, not a redactor, and that he had before him one account, 
not two, and suppose that he rewrote the one account, though sup- 
plementing it both by utilizing extant older material, and also by creating 
new material? To me it makes sense to conceive of some one who rewrites 
something older and does so for a purpose; the mere copyist seems to me 
inhuman, and an impossibility. 

But suppose Volz and Rudolph are right, and there was never an E 
code?? What happens to RJE? Then we could no longer speak of blended 
documents, but of a source that underwent rewriting; we would deal 
not with two documents, but with two stages, or more, of the one 
document. 

The second near axiom troubles me even more. On at least twelve 
occasions in the annual teaching of the same course, I have stated that 
Gen 1 1—24 is P, and 248. is J. From at least Philo on, the dissimilarity 
in these two accounts has been public property. Assuming that a priestly 
editor inserted this J account into a P framework, then was this P editor 
completely oblivious to the dissimilarity so clear to modern scholars? 


2In Der Elohist als Erziéhler ein Irrweg der Pentateuchkritik, BZAW, 63 (1933). 
They repudiate E not so much as a code, but as a narrator comparable to J. In Volz’s 
portion of the monograph, he gives four objections to the usual source analysis (pp. 
14 ff.): 1. A writer copying from two parallel narratives —— here and there a word, or a 
half sentence, or a sentence — is a scholarly artifice, not a reflection of real life. 2. The 
criteria for determining the source divisions rest on improper criteria. 3. The Pentateuch 
should be approached like other Scriptural books, and not unlike them. If so, tiny 
repetitions, contradictions, etc. are discernible as glosses; longer such items represent 
J’s use of divergent materials, all brought into J's long narrative; extensive items of 
this kind represent an edition of the long narrative, or of this narrative’s being put into 
a new Verband. 4. The source analysts destroy the artistic beauty of the unified account. 

Neither Volz nor Rudolph, however, supplies any positive hypothesis to replace 
the repudiation of E as a narrator. Martin Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch, 
pp. 22 ff., scarcely meets the challenge of Volz, but simply hews to the old line that 
parallel materials must necessarily mean parallel sources. 
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Was he less perceptive, less intelligent, than we? How is it that we can 
see what he was blind to? Must I not try to understand this putative 
blindness on his part and to explain it, at least to myself? 


IV 


That important line of research which begins with Gunkel and 
extends into the modern Scandinavians such as Nyberg, Mowinckel, and 
especially Engnell has properly alerted us to oral tradition. Yet I some- 
times have the feeling that some exponents of oral traditions so stress 
the oral that they forget that their pursuit is what lies behind documents 
which are written; and while one can overlook their scorn of literary 
critics, it seems a little more difficult to forgive their scorn of written 
documents. 

Does oral tradition remain constant and unchanged within the oral 
stage? Such is the implication of the modern oralists. Are the men who 
transformed the oral into the written mere recorders? Again, this is the 
implication of the oralists. I have myself written enough, and taught 
enough students who have written, to believe that no one ever wrote 
without having a viewpoint or a purpose. The latter may not be so 
marked as to constitute what in NT is called a Tendenz,} but I find it 
a priori impossible to believe that a writer can abstain from letting at 
least some tiny facet of his personality enter in. 

From a different viewpoint, | confess to becoming weary of a typical 
Ph.D. exercise: the discovery of the sources alleged to exist in documents. 
Stated absurdly, the premise behind such studies, now that scientific 
biblical scholarship is at least 160 years old, seems to be that nobody 
ever wrote anything: he only copied sources. There has been a spate of 
studies embracing source and derivation: What Philo tells, he got from 
the rabbis; what Jesus taught, he got from the rabbis; what Paul taught, 
he got from the rabbis (or the Wisdom of Solomon). What NT teaches 
is derived from the Dead Sea Scrolls. It is certainly legitimate to ask, 
are there discernible sources behind this document. But the issue is 
prejudiced when the question is put, What are the sources behind the 
document? And when the searcher for the sources forgets the particular 
document allegedly containing a source, the student has embarked on 
an egregious tangent! 

An oblivion to the text itself seems to me the greatest defect in present- 
day biblical scholarship. I say this at the same time that I express the 
view that the Graf-Wellhausen set of documents is incorrect. 


3 Tendenz as an explanation of textual phenomena is, of course, not unknown in 
OT scholarship. To my knowledge, however, it was never raised to the critical eminence 
which in NT scholarship is associated with F. C. Baur and the Tiibingen school. I con- 
tend, in my The Genius of Paul, pp. 146-48, that the Tiibingen School correctly noted 
that there is Tendenz in Acts of the Apostles, but Hegelianism blinded them from a 
proper characterization of it. 
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V 


The hypothetical documents, j}, E, D, and P, as most usually they 
are called, are the result of the discernment in the text of doublets or 
triplets and of contradictory narratives. On the supposition that a single 
writer would scarcely repeat himself, or flagrantly contradict himself, 
these phenomena weve explained as resulting from the blending together 
of different sources. 

To illustrate beyond the creation accounts, Abraham’s sojourn in 
Egypt (Gen 1298.) is J, while the account in 20 is E; that Beer- 
sheba (21) means seven is J, but oath is E; the first expulsion of Hagar in 
Gen 16 is J; that in 21 is E. 

Is a theory ot diverse documents, written as suggested in the case of 
the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, or oral sources the only conceivable 
explanation? I do not think so. Rather, there exists an easier, simpler 
explanation. 

A good approach to the explanation presently to be offered begins with 
postbiblical Judaism on the one hand and the gospels on the other hand. 
From the latter, let us take three individual items. First, Mark relates 
that Jesus was baptized by John, Matthew appends to the narrative that 
John would have prevented him, while Luke relegates the matter to a 
subordinate clause; Jolin omits it entirely, possibly deliberately. The 
apocryphal Gospel of the Hebrews (James, The A pocryphal New Testa- 
ment, p. 16) provides a brief scene of Jesus and his mother discussing 
whether or not he should yo to be baptized. Do we deal in these accounts 
of the same thing with divergent and multiple sources? Next, the so- 
called rejection in the synagogue at Nazareth discloses that Mark 
attributed to Jesus an inability to work miracles, a motif altered by 
Matthew from could not to did not do, and absent from Luke; Luke, 
however, has transposed the position of the rejection so that it comes 
virtually at the beginning of the events, rather than almost midway, as 
is the case with Matthew, and a third of the way as in Mark. Moreover, 
Luke portrays Jesus as citing events about Elijah and Elisha which have 
in common a benefit wrought for a gentile. The incident at Nazareth 
is not found in John. Again, have our authors utilized divergent sources? 
Third, the money-changers incident occurs in Mark on what seems to 
be the second day of Jesus’ entry into the temple; Matthew ‘allocates 
the event to the first day, this in a prolonged account, while Luke relates 
the event very briefly, yet adds that Jesus was daily in the temple 
teaching, thus greatly de-emphasizing the narrative itself. In John, the 
incident is found, not as an event of Passion Week, but in the second 
chapter. Were the sources multiple? 

In view of these divergencies, which can be multiplied by countless 
other examples, how much fixity can be attributed to gospel tradition, 
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whether it is oral or written? Does the Tendenz of the evangelist in any 
way affect his allocation of this material, or his manner of relating it? 

I have cited from the apocryphal Gospel of the Hebrews to suggest 
that while canonization can act to crystallize tradition, it does not fix 
it beyond change. If illustration is needed, consider the narrative in 
Gen 12 9 #. of Abraham’s sojourn in Egypt. Philo so recasts the account 
as to depict a base king guilty of the grossest disregard to regulations of 
hospitality. Josephus embellishes the account by relating that Abraham 
went to Egypt to convert or be converted by the Egyptian priests, and 
coincidentally taught them mathematics, which they in turn taught the 
Greeks. The rabbis embellish the story by having an angel present in the 
bedroom to administer beatings to Pharaoh when his lust prompts him 
to make advances toward Sarah. The narrative in Gen 12 in no way 
explicitly states or implicitly suggests that Sarah’s virtue was not 
violated; to the contrary. But all these embellishments unite in the 
conclusion that her virtue was unsullied. 

Or, to take another example, the early history of Jacob is that of a 
deceiver who takes from his brother both the beracha (‘‘blessing’’) and 
the bechora (‘‘primogeniture’’), so that Esau says of him, Did they call 
him Jacob because he, as now, has ‘‘Jacobed”’ me twice? But how do 
the postbiblical narratives treat these incidents? In them Jacob is the 
righteous hero — the pious scholar of soft voice — while Esau is the 
villain whose strong hands impel him to horrendous sins of violence. 

Such exegesis, when it is narrative, is called by Jews haggada; the 
word means narration, a term used in contradistinction to halaka, the 
term for legal matters. Haggada, in short, is the fanciful retelling of 
tales. 

The acquisition of the status of canonicity not only did not impede 
haggada, but spurred it on, even to the point where the haggada contra- 
dicted facets of the content of the canonical. 

The bare incident of Gen 12 9 #. relates that Abraham took Sarah to 
Egypt, passed her off as his sister; she was taken to Pharaoh’s harem, 
and, postprandially Yahwe wrought a plague on Pharaoh and the latter 
sent Abram away. In Gen 20, Abimelech similarly takes Sarah to his 
domicile. But now Elohim appears to Abimelech in a dream, warning 
him that he may die because of this married woman. We are told ex- 
plicitly that Abimelech did not approach her. Indeed, Abimelech defends 
his having Sarah with him on the grounds that he understood her to be 
Abraham’s sister. Elohim attests to Abimelech’s purity —a strange 
attestation, for are sisters to be considered as readily available?+ — and 
advises Abimelech to restore Sarah to Abraham, for the latter is a prophet 


4 We know of the practice in Nuzian society whereby a man could live with his 
sister in concubinage, and yet not be averse to having her marry someone else, this in 
consideration of a sum of money. The late biblical recaster may have known of this 
practice; see H. Lewy, Ortentalia, 10 (1941), pp. 211 ff. 
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who could pray on behalf of Abimelech. What Abraham is to pray for is 
not yet clear; that comes at the very end of the story: Abraham prays 
that the sterility of the Philistine women be cancelled, for the deity had 
brought about the sterility. 

What embellishments do we see? The random plague of Pharaoh be- 
comes now the plague of sterility; the deity has intervened, and Sarah's 
virtue is unimpaired. Not only has Abraham not committed a prevarica- 
tion, but he is a prophet. Abraham was not lying; Sarah was his half 
sister. 

Were we to find this story in Gen Rabbah instead of Gen 20, we 
would promptly recognize it as a haggada based on Gen 12 9 &. 

As for the Hagar story, Gen 16 relates that after Hagar became 
pregnant, she was disrespectful to Sarah. At Sarah’s bidding Abraham 
permitted her to send the maid away. An angel of Yahwe found Hagar 
in the wilderness, and. assured her that her offspring would be the 
progenitor of a mighty people. 

Neither Sarah nor Abraham appears admirable in this account. Rab- 
binic exegesis rescued them. So too, Philo escaped from his embarass- 
ment at their character by means of his allegory. He states that Scripture 
has no intention of portraying two women in a domestic quarrel. Rather, 
when Abraham married Hagar, the meaning is that Abraham went to 
college. Hagar represents the encyclical studies, while Sarah is true 
wisdom. 

The second story of the expulsion of Hagar tells us that Ishmael is 
now born, and is guilty of some misconduct toward or with Isaac — the 
text here fails us — and that is why Sarah is indignant. Abraham is, 
properly, distressed at Sarah’s demand that Hagar be expelled. At this 
juncture Elohim advises Abraham to hearken to Sarah, for Ishmael is 
to be the progenitor of a great people. This time Abraham gives Hagar 
bread and wine to take with her into the wilderness. She puts Ishmael 
on her shoulder. (The P chronology establishes, as the rabbis noted, 
that Ishmael was a lad of sixteen, but the rabbis inform us that Ishmael 
was smitten with a disease that shrank him to the size of a babe.) When 
the water gave out, Elohim was true to his promise to Abraham, and 
he provided water for Hagar. 

In this second version, it is Ishmael who evokes Sarah’s displeasure, 
not Hagar; Abraham is distressed, rather than compliant; and it is 
Elohim who responsibly decides what is to be done and how. 

Again, this is exculpating material which is familiar to us from the 
midrash. 

' There is a third version of the patriarch and his wife. It is related of 
Isaac that he told Abimelech that Rebekah was his sister. In this 


5 The behavior of Sarah and Abraham conforms with the treatment of slave girls 
such as Hagar. See Codex Hammurabi, ## 145 ff., and Driver and Miles, The Babylonian 


Laws, 1, p. 305. 
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version the king does not take the patriarch’s wife to his harem; one 
wonders why the fib. The truth of the relationship is revealed to Abi- 
melech not by the deity, but by his looking out the window and seeing 
Isaac and Rebekah in flagrante delicto. Some scholars have taken this 
version to be the oldest of the three stories. | doubt this. To my mind 
the narrator, having named his Philistine king Abimelech, simply retold 
the story. In this version, the deity is not needed, for Abimelech is not 
lustful; now no plagues are required, for it is only to Isaac that Rebekah 
belongs. Indeed, the rebuke of Abimelech to Isaac states simply: one 
of the people might have lain with her — but didn’t 

Or, why did Jacob go to Paddan-aram?* Gen 27 motivates the trip 
through Esau’s threat to kill Jacob. But Gen 26 34 has told us that Esau 
married two Hittite girls, thus embittering Rebekah and Isaac; accord- 
ingly, Rebekah, in 27 46, expresses anxiety that Jacob may also marry 
a Hittite, so that Isaac in 271 tells him not to marry a local girl, but to 
go east and get a proper wife. This latter version is termed P, while the 
former is JE. I do believe that there was a P code; I am not sure that 
this is in reality P. But without regard to labels, haggada has again 
entered in to recast an older account in terms favorable to the patriarchs. 

Why must this rewritten account of Jacob’s motive in going east 
for a wife be P? The analysts ascribe Gen 24 to J] — usually J2. There 
underlies this latter account the same viewpoint which supposed that 
Jacob must go east to marry, namely, that a good Jew should not marry, 
as it were, out of the faith. But in those early times where were there 
‘Jewish girls? The narrators solve this problem by having Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob all marry girls from the east. (They seem oblivious 
about Jacob’s eleven sons and they allow Joseph to marry an Egyptian!) 
Are these eastern wives history or haggada? 

To move to the Joseph story, there are variations as to whether it was 
Reuben or Judah who alone among the brothers had some sense of 
conscience; and whether it was at Judah’s suggestion that Joseph was 
sold to Ishmaelites, or, instead, rescued and kidnapped by Midianites. 
Are these variant traditions, or a story and a haggada? Reuben in 
Gen 35 22, a story begun but not finished, had an affair with Bilhah, 
Jacob’s concubine, earning Jacob’s scolding in Gen 493-4. Why then 
retain him as a hero, especially in the time when his tribe had died out? 
What is more natural than to make Judah the hero in place of Reuben? 
And is it not intended as an accolade that Judah takes the initiative, 
admirable in the situation, of saving Joseph by selling him into slavery, 
whereas Reuben passively returned to the pit to find it empty? No, the 
Judah passages are a haggada on the Reuben passages; they are not a 
a separate source. 

6 That he went eastward, and not south or west, reflects group historical memory, as 
of Haran. The issue is not where he went, but the motivation which the Tanak supplies 
for his going. 
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Similarly, the account in Gen 34 of Dinah and Shechem is ‘‘com- 
posite.’ In one aspect, Dinah has been raped, but Shechem proposes to 
marry her. Obliged by Dinah’s brothers to be circumcised, Shechem 
is killed, along with his father, by Simeon and Levi, and for this action 
Jacob rebukes them. In the other aspect, Dinah has been seduced, not 
raped, by Shechem. The latter’s father seeks out Jacob, proposes mar- 
riage, and indeed, subsequent intermarriages; he is told that circum- 
cision is a necessary preliminary. Every male in the city was circumcised; 
thereupon the sons of Jacob slew them all and plundered the city. The 
second account is termed E, indeed E2; the former is J. 

To my mind the relationship is the reverse, that the older aspect is 
that of seduction, of a dignified marriage proposed through the father, 
and of a destruction of an entire populace by all of Jacob’s sons. | take 
this earlier account to be a late anti-Samaritan passage. As for the 
other account, it is a series of corrections, calculated to soften what would 
otherwise necessarily be a harsh judgment. Seduction becomes rape; 
the proposal of marriage is made by Shechem rather than, properly, by 
his father; the slain are only Shechem and his father, not the whole city; 
the slayers are only two of the brothers, Simeon and Levi, conforming 
to Gen 49 5-7; and Jacob rebukes them for their deed. 

Lastly, for our purposes, we may turn to the so-called E account of 
the revelation of the divine name in Exod 313 #. A parallel account in 
Exod 63 is attributed to P. To J is attributed Gen 4 26b, against whose 
natural meaning the ancient versions struggle desperately; this verse 
attributes to Enos the initial knowledge of Yahve’s name. The transla- 
tions of Gen 4 26 (Targum Onkelos, Pseudo-Jonathan, and LX X) attempt 
to deprive Enos of the credit for the discovery of the divine name, for 
by the time of the translations it was a standard Jewish haggada, found 
in the midrash, Josephus, and Philo, that it was Abraham who had made 
the momentous discovery.’ 

The passage Exod 3 13-15 can be ascribed to some ancient document 
only by ignoring the high good humor of the haggadic passage. The 
“Tam who I am” is simply a good-natured pun, the humor of which has 
escaped the long-faced grammarians who have disputed whether ehye 
in vs. 14, ‘‘ehye sent me,” is a qal or a nif‘al; or a Gressmann who duti- 
fully cites Wellhausen that the third person, not the first, is ‘‘erwartet.”’ 
A wag could write J am sent me; an ancient source scarcely. The wag 
was indulging in his very early times in the by now age-old pursuit 
of giving a supposed etymology of Yahve, and has done so almost as 
well as modern scholars. 

A point to be stressed is that a tradition which includes the ascrip- 
tion of the discovery of God to Enos, Abraham, and Moses is thereby 
reflecting its living quality. And if one replies that these items are con- 


7 See my “Gen. 4.26b,”’ in HUCA, 33, to be published in 1961. 
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tradictory of each other, then notice how in Genesis Rabba the age of 
Abraham at his discovery of Yahve is given variously as one, three, ten, 
or forty-eight. Moreover, the ten plagues — the dividers into J and E 
are pushed to say that the E ‘‘narratives have evidently in some cases 
been abbreviated or omitted’’— grow in miraculous nature through 
haggada within Scripture, and then in number in rabbinic exegesis from 
ten to fifty to two hundred. 

The Chronicler reflects a haggadic approach to Samuel-Kings; but 
even within Samuel-Kings haggada is present.* This is the case not only 
with the pro and anti monarchy sentiments attributed to the man Samuel, 
but haggada can be illustrated typically from two quite separate stories. 
First in | Sam 24, while Saul is defecating in a cave, David cuts off a 
part of Saul’s skirt.» This legend, or version of a legend, was told to 
create laughter (as was the legend that David brought a dowry of a 
hundred Philistine foreskins to Saul!); a haggadist, with a deep hostility 
to Saul, here retold the story found in 26; there David, with Abishai, 
steals into Saul’s encampment and makes off with his spear and canteen. 
Second, in David’s slaying of Goliath (an act done really by Elhanan, 
II Sam 21 19; see the Chronicler’s harmonization, I Chron 20 5), a legend 
told that David, as yet unknown to Saul, came to the front lines to 
visit his brothers, and then slew Goliath. After David’s fame as a musi- 
cian had become legendary, a haggadist recast the beginning of the 
Goliath incident: Saul was prone to melancholy (a haggadic strand 
consistently disparages Saul), so that David was brought to court so as, 
by his lyre, to lull Saul into moments of normalcy; so David was already 
known to Saul. 

We deal not with sources blended, but with haggadic recastings of a 
single source. 


8 A full assessment of the succession of Deuteronomic writers is deliberately with- 
held here, out of considerations of space. I deal with the subject in my The Hebrew 
Scriptures (Knopf), which is soon to appear. In brief, if it is just to label Job, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes as wisdom literature, then the D writings can be put into this same 
loose category. The D writers represent neither the priesthood not the prophets, despite 
friendliness to both, but are rather sages-teachers who inferred lessons, and taught 
them, from Israel’s history. So strong in D is didacticism that while it is proper to 
credit the D writers with more accurate history than scholars did at the turn of the 
century, it is improper to make secular historians of them. Especially suspect are the 
fortuitous appearances of prophets, named or unnamed; and a more reliable history of 
prophecy can be written solely from the literary prophets (all of whom except Isaiah 
the D writers neglect) than from coalescing them with the accounts of prophets, in- 
cluding Elijah and Elisha, in Samuel and Kings. Moreover, it can be suggested, though 
the connection cannot be traced, that the post-Tanak descendants of the late P writers 
are the Sadducees and of the late D writers the scribes—Pharisees—rabbis. 

9 The cutting of the skirt had symbolic force, as Julius Lewy notes, RHR, 9 (1934), 
pp. 31 ff. My comments are on the late setting of the anecdote, Saul in a cave, and not 
on the significance of the ancient symbol. 
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Sometimes the recasting converts a secular story into a religious 
story. Such is the case with the rollicking account of Ehud in Judg 
312 ., and of Samson, the consorter with prostitutes, in Judg 13 ff. 
When once Samson is made a battler for Yahve, he acquires from a 
haggadist a wondrous birth, as in 133 #. Indeed, the haggadists so work 
in Joshua-Judges as to try to persuade us that conquest and settlement 
were two separate stages; but simultaneously Scripture gives us a picture 
of slow penetration and conquest in Judg 11—25. In Joshua we read 
of an easy and total conquest under Joshua’s leadership (with a temporary 
setback onlv at Ai); but passages in the Pentateuch give us the haggada 
that the true conqueror is the hornet. 

The usual disquisitions on E (and P) tell us that these sources in- 
crease the miraculous elements in J, and increase the theological. Such 
is the bent of haggada. But it is haggada, not documents. While P is 
to be regarded as a document (but embodying a considerable amount of 
older material), E never was a saga and never was an extended docu- 


ment. 

Was J a document? Was it a saga? To the first question the answer 
is no. To the second, if we mean a long, connected document, the answer 
is again no. If by the symbol J we mean a level of narration relatively 
free from theological interpretation, and in that sense 
J was a group of early legends and myths. In very early form, such a 
group included an account of the origin of circumcision in Moses’ time, 


“ec 


secular,’’ then 


the truncated narrative in Exod 4 24-2. This is treated in a totally 
different way by a haggadist in Gen 17 who traces circumcision to 
Abraham. The Eden traditions — the etiologies — may be termed J, 
in a loose sense. 

But J never was a long, connected document. If we will exclude the 
brief Isaac material (Gen 25—26), the very ancient story of Tamar 
(Gen 38) and the account of Dinah (Gen 34), Genesis falls into four 
major parts, the last three of which are the traditions, respectively, 
about Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph; the first would lend itself to sub- 
division into Adam and Noah. But a survey of the supposed J accounts 
in these four segments would lead necessarily to the conclusion that this 
J was never a unified document. If it was, how account for the character 
of Jacob in Segment III and his totally different character in Segment 
IV? Does the honored Jacob in the Joseph cycle exhibit any affinity 
with the deceiver in the Jacob cycle? Of course not. If one says in re- 
buttal that the Jacob of the Joseph cycle is the reformed character 
Israel found at the end of the Jacob cycle, then this is tantamount to 
conceding that the Joseph cycle lacks that primitive quality which J 
ought to possess by the mere description which the scholars give of J 
as a saga. 

An open-minded appraisal of the Jacob cycle must recognize that 
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at its kernel lies a folk tale of incalculable antiquity.’® It is the story of 
a clever deceiver, whose exploits delighted and tickled the risibilities of 
generations ancient beyond measure. But subsequent generations began 
to have reservations about the moral character of the supposed ancestor. 
One haggadist tries to divert from Jacob as a deceiver by having us 
suppose that his name means “‘ankler.’’ Another haggadic aspect inter- 
venes into the narrative to ‘‘nationalize’’ Jacob and Esau. Rebekah has 
two nations in her womb; nations will serve Jacob (Gen 27 29) and Esau 
will also, though not forever (Gen 26 40). 

In the Jacob cycle we can see a folk character of low moral attributes 
who needed to be transformed from a mere ancestor into a respected 
ancestor, and from a respected individual to a national symbol. Since 
I have no great quarrel with the P code, | am content to use this symbol; 
but in my own teaching of the Jacob cycle I speak, not of J and E, but 
of primitive ‘“‘secular’’ elements, of “respected ancestor’? materials, and 
of ‘‘nationalizing’’ materials. 

The nationalizing is evident in the Abraham cycle (Gen 12 2-3; 
15 5,18). But what is absent from the Abraham cycle is material primitive 
enough to be called J. Gen 121-9 is a tendentious account; God gave 
the Hebrews Palestine through his gift of it to Abraham. Gen 12 10-20 
is the nearest thing to a J-type story; its purpose is to relate the source 
of Abraham’s wealth. Gen 13 is part and parcel of Gen 18—19, to which 
we come in a moment. Gen 14 relates the military prowess of Abraham 
(he conquers four eastern kings with 318 “home-trained”’ soldiers; that 
the data conforms with what archeologists can tell us about the 19th 
or 16th pre-Christian century in no way alters the necessary conclusion 
that in its present form the chapter is a late haggada)."* Gen 15 — sup- 
posedly the first appearance of E in Genesis — is haggada, an expansion 
of Gen 121. (The ancient rabbis tell us this in the form of stating that 


‘© Professor Julius Lewy believes the stories may well have been current among 
Western Semites in Mesopotamia already in the 19th and 18th century. 

" Historical memory could be called on to reproduce in the Abraham material re- 
collections of these early times. Thus a conformity to early historical conditions could 
emerge, to be blended with a late sophisticated assessment, of the patriarch. The con- 
formity to early historical conditions does not in itself establish the historicity of the 
particular narrative. Scholars, in an eagerness to trace the background of a text, have 
often been neglectful of the text. 

The ascription to Abraham of having given a tithe to a priest at Salem is not so 
much historical as a lesson taught by example. As yet there were no Israel'te priests; 
as yet Jerusalem was not Israelite. But if Abraham could offer a tithe at Salem, the 
precursor to Jerusalem, to the precursor to the Aaronites, how much more should his 
descendants! Moriah of Gen 22 became identified in II Chron 31 and in the rabbis with 
Mount Zion, for where else would the patriarch have offered a ram? Note that in Gen 14 
the author is careful to tell us that Melchizedek was a priest, not of the ba‘al but of the 
vague e/ elyon. That is, the author of this didactic section skillfully avoids the pits 
which he might have fallen into. 
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the incident described in Gen 15 occurred in Ur!) Gen 16 is the work of 
the “‘nationalizer,’’ explaining the kinship of the Hebrews and the dwellers 
in wilderness (Gen 16 9 is a gloss to account for the two versions of Hagar’s 
expulsion). Gen 17 is P’s account of the origin of circumcision, now a 
covenant symbol. 

Gen 13, 18-19 is an elaborate and sophisticated account. Since Abra- 
ham lived long, long ago, it must have been at the time of the vaunted 
destruction of the four cities, Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboiim; 
our account mentions only the first two. Abraham is brought into rela- 
tionship with these cities through his nephew Lot,” and he is made 
to intervene and to bargain with the deity on behalf of pure justice. The 
story grew by the addition of a story giving the etymology of Isaac’s 
name, infelicitously ascribing a lie to Sarah (Gen 18 15); the “‘P’’ account 
(Gen 17) salvages her reputation by ascribing the laughter to Abraham, 
a laughter not denied in this haggadic recasting and hence not fibbed 
about. Gen 20, as mentioned above, is a haggadic retelling of Gen 
12 10-20. Gen 211-7 is a P summary; 8-21 is, to repeat, a retelling of 
Gen 16; 22-33 is the etymology of Beer-sheba, whether seven (29-30) or 
oath (31). (Another haggadist tells it about Isaac, Gen 26 15-33.) 

Gen 22 1-19, in which is discerned a preachment against child sacrifice, 
is in its present form embellished by making a didactic tale into the 
story of a man who withstood a test." (The rabbis embellish the account 


into a Joblike narrative; and they increase the test from this one incident 


to a total of ten.) 

Gen 22 20-24 belong with Gen 24. Gen 23 tells of Sarah’s death — 
Abraham graciously bought her burial place even though Yahve had 
previously given him the land. Gen 22 20-24 and Gen 24 convert an old, 
old story of a marriage arrangment into an account of how Isaac managed 
to marry within the fold. The haggadist is at his best here, for the nar- 
rative is first-rate. The nationalizer’s hand is present in 2460. The P 
editor tells us (Gen 25 20) that Isaac was forty when he married Rebekah; 
the rabbis note that Rebekah was three; they reflect no apparent surprise 
at this age which they ascribe to her. 251-18, the conclusion of the 
Abraham material, reflects the nationalizer. 

As this survey suggests, virtually the only primitive aspect of the 
Abraham material is the supposition, coming from later times, that he 


2 The nationalizer ascribes the origin of Ammon and Moab to an incestuous rela- 
tionship (19 38); rabbinic exegesis in part condemns Lot’s daughters, and in part, with 
Josephus, praises a motive ascribed to them of wishing to repopulate the world. See my 
Philo’s Place in Judaism, p. 69, n. 303. 

3 In its present form the accentuation in Gen 22 is on Abraham's character rather 
than on the incident. This seems to me to represent a deviation, through accretion, 
from a simpler state in which the events, climaxing in the desisting from the act of child 
sacrifice, were the principal focus. An even more ancient folk tale may underlie the 
account; see H. Lewy, Symbolae Hrozny (1950), p. 353, n. 106. 
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dwelled in primitive times. He is not the folk character that Jacob is, 
in need of transformation into respectability. He is, except for Gen 
12 10-20, respectable at all times. There is a relative sophistication in the 
Abraham material, this emphasized by both the succeeding Jacob stories 
and the preceding Adam-Noah stories. 

The proliferation in the scholarly literature of exponents to ac- 
company code symbols, yielding J!, J2, J8, and E1, E2, E8 and the like, 
are in their own way testimony to the absence of persuasive evidence 
that Genesis is only a pedestrian amalgam of some ancient source or 
sources. We shall presently need to consider the difference between the 
viewpoint argued for herein and the more traditional view. But for our 
immediate purposes the recognition is essential that the four cycles do 
not present that kind of unified, coheisve material of the same kind and 
level which could reasonably lead to conceiving of J as a long, connected 
saga, stretching from Gen 2 into Joshua or even further. 

The material in the Adam-Noah cycle has lent itself to a usual inter- 
pretation which is dependent on the supposition that the author (whether 
single or plural) of the P code was a complete moron. The aspersions of 
the P writer are many and invariably wrongheaded, but they have never 
been this explicit. Preliminary to any comment on the Adam-Noah 
cycle J material imbedded in P is the question of P’s procedure. It is 
fairly universally conceded that P starts on a broad canvas: Creation 
and the origin of mankind, and then a gradually narrowing of the focus 
to only Israel. If P apparently decided on this course, and was bent on 
amplifying his framework by adding extant material, what sorts of 
material could there have conceivably been available to him? He might 
have borrowed from the Babylonians and gone from cosmogony into 
theogony, but his theological premises of monotheism barred such a step. 
Rather, he chose a series of etiological legends which have a common 
base in that they explain the origin of human ways and institutions, not 
the origins of God. Thus, man is the result of Yahve’s fashioning, trees 
of his planting. Men die, but mankind learns; hence the two trees, of 
life and of knowledge, were available, but man ate of learning, not of 
immortality. Woman —so kindred to man — came from man’s rib. 
Animals received names because man gave the names to them. Why isa 
serpent legless? Why does woman travail in childbirth? Why must man 
toil for his livelihood? Why are clothes worn even beyond any need for 
protection? How did earth get populated, and how did the trades and 
occupations develop? What prompts murder, and how do men regard 
the murderer? 

Are these not etiologies whose relationship is to mankind, not to 
the Hebrews in particular? What other kind of material would P have 
introduced, once it was his decision to introduce material? For Lamech 
he found a poem available; for other persons or events he called on folk 
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tales. Are these folk anecdotes of the same level as the Abraham material? 
Of course not. Then were they part of the same saga? Of course not. 
Rather, these tales were the floating froperty of men, and introduced as 
such with editorializing more prone t& exclusion than to inclusion. Ex- 
plicit myth has been winnowed out of these stories except at one point. 
Gen 61-7, the union of the sons of the gods with women, somehow 
escaped the pruning scissors, and its presence suggests that P might 
easily have provided a whole spate of mythological anecdotes. Whether 
P drew on oral or written sources is a matter merely for conjecture; what 
is certain is that he was highly selective in the bits and pieces which he 
utilized. 

The so-cailed narrative of the flood reveals its advanced character 
when it is contrasted with the Gilgamesh epic. The P editor felt called on 
to annotate it rather than simply reproduce it, probably because he was 
dealing with a written document which he was winnowing. He recognizes 
that men live under laws; so he attributes a revelation of a limited 
number of laws te Noah. Since P, through using the flood, has gotten the 
world depopulated, he must now account for the repopulation, through 
Noah’s three sons; he pauses to tell only that Harnites are slaves. Having 
cited the genealogies of nations in Gen 10, he resorts to a legend to 
account for a world divided into nations speaking different languages, 
reaching his climax in a pun on babel and balal. And having succeeded 
in telling how humanity came to be divided into nations and tongues, he 
is ready to address himself to his prime topic, a particular nation and 
tongue. 

The so-called J materials in the Adam-Noah cycle are the result of a 
sophisticated use of comparatively naive materials. They can scarcely 
be regarded in the same light as the folk tales of Jacob, or the novelette 
of Joseph, or the didactic tales about Abraham. 

Yet a question can be raised about P. Respecting the Abraham and 
Joseph materials there is very little of the so-called J that P need have 
objected to. There is little in these two cycles he could not have believed 
in. The question, then, is this, did P believe this assembly of etiological 
tales? Did he believe creation took place as he himself described it, or as 
J described it? Was he aware of contradictions, discrepancies, anomalies, 
and the like? And if he was not, shall we term him a moron? 

A factor which is relevant to the discipline of Bible study is the 
resiliency of the religious mind. A Tatian could blend together four 
gospels which modern scholars prefer to print in parallel columns; these 
days they limit the parallel columns to three, ruling John to be too distant. 
Once one spoke of a harmony of the gospels, today one speaks of gospel 
parallels. Yet Tatian wove all four together. Do we not all know OT 
scholars who are opaque to problems so clear to the rest of us in NT, 
and Rabbinics scholars unable to discern, let alone confront, problems in 
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the Tanak? Do we not all know of biblical archeologists who are blind 
to the textual and literary problems of Scripture? This, in general, is what 
I mean by the resiliency of the religious mind. 

Did P believe the folk tales he interpolated into his Grundschrift? 
Of course he did, for he read and understood them in the light of his own 
beliefs, and for him Gen 24 #. was not out of accord with Gen 1. 

But here the interjection might be made that I have described the 
haggadic materials in the Tanak as reflecting correction as well as em- 
bellishment, refinement as well as elaboration. It could be supposed 
that ! am here contradicting myself. 

Such is not the case. It is phenomena in Scripture which I am 
describing, and these phenomena are there. What needs to be clear is a 
peculiarity in the literary methods of the biblical authors. | shall initially 
describe it as a disinclination to expunge. Just as Gen 61-7 attests to 
the deliberate winnowing out of the mythological materials, so too Gen 
35 22 underscores the disinclination to expunge. Here we have the be- 
ginning of a narrative known to some redactor in a longer version. The 
amount told us is no more than that in absence of Jacob, Reuben lay with 
Bilhah, his father’s concubine, and Israel heard of it. Any reading of this 
verse is its own persuader that something has begun which is not fully 
narrated; moreover, Gen 494 discloses that the incident was in circula- 
tion. Why did the redactor not retell the whole story? And if he was 
going to expunge, why expunge the end, but retain the beginning? 

The redactors turn out to have counterbalanced the disinciination 
to expunge by adopting what we may call a process of neutralizing by 
addition. The haggadic item once added, meant to the redactor that 
that which he was emending had the same meaning as that which was the 
result of the emendation. The Abraham of Gen 20 thus determines the 
character of the Abraham of Gen 12 10-20. The disenchantment with 
kingship of I Sam 8 means to the haggadist that all of Samuel-Kings 
reflects this disenchantment. 

The P editor could set forth his own religious calendar in Lev 23 and 
still reproduce the discrepant calendars in Exod 23 14-19 and 34 21~24, 
for he understood these calendars as in accord with the revised and 
precise list he was himself devising. 

In this same fashion, the author of Jubilees in rewriting Genesis 
provides a calendar of a pentacontad type completely at variance with 
the solar-lunar calendar of P. This freedom on the part of Jubilees has 
led an occasional scholar to suppose that Jubilees must be as old or older 
than P; this view is based on the wrong premise that canonicity produced 
rigidity. 

Reverting to the Tanak, the redactor could and did object to this or 
that. But this way of handling the objectionable was to append some- 
thing, a verse or an incident, or a new version, but without removing 
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that which bothered him. The redactors of the Pentateuch did not feel 
that need which the Chronicler felt to create a new work; nor to create, 
as did the church, a series of gospels, instead of one redacted and re- 
redacted gospel. (Tatian who combined the four is described by Eusebius 
as an Assyrian; perhaps something in the Semitic psyche accounts for 
Tatian’s being a combiner rather than the author of a new eclectic and 
selective gospel.) 

Were these haggadic additions oral before they were written? Quite 
possibly. What is important to recognize, however, is that when they 
were written down, it was not disinterested writing, not mere automatic 
copying. 

No writer ever writes without some purpose. The Scandinavians and 
the Dibeliuses go far astray in disregarding in surviving literary 
documents the personality, interests, and motives of the writer. 

By redactor I have not meant to imply a person who worked on the 
totalitv of a writing; it might have been one single item which he added 
in the margin of his text, or included on a piece of parchment sewn on to 
his scroll. The haggadist was that person who felt the need to embellish 
or modify. By a redactor I mean a writer who either recorded an oral 
haggada which became his by conviction, or else gave birth to his haggada 
when his pen touched paper. 

Such stages of redaction seem to me not only truer to the genre of 
Scripture; but the theory of the blending of diverse sources an invitation 
to the improbabilities which mark the pages of so much 19th-century 
scholarship. The premise of blended sources leads to the conceit that the 
sources involved can be disentangled, and that, by and large, they are 
blended together in equal quantity. As a result, a disentangler feels the 
need to end up with two or more self-contained entities. No such obliga- 
tion rests on him who searches for haggadic additions; and hence he is 
free from the absurdity of those analyses which ascribe 1a, 2b, 3c, 4a to J; 
1b, 3ab, and 4b to E. 

Moreover, if a scriptural chapter is recognized as containing both 
ancient tradition and also subsequent haggadic expansion it is un- 
necessary to strive, as do some few archeologists,“ to attribute historical 


“4 The archeologists have often been the victims of popularizers. Occasionally an 
archeologist has made statements which, taken from context, have been misconstrued. 
This latter has been the experience of my intimate friend, Nelson Glueck, who learned 
to his dismay that there was being attributed to him a quasi-fundamentalism which 
his colleagues know is remote from him; curiously, he was unjustly attacked from quite 
a different quarter on the basis of phrases lifted out of context from his Rivers in the 
Desert. Wright’s sober study, ‘‘Is Glueck’s Aim to Prove that the Bible is True?,” 
BA, 22 (1959), should now set the record straight. It may also clarify for literary 
analysts the position held by responsible archeologists. See also Glueck, ‘‘The Bible 
and Archaeology,” in Five Essays on the Bible, p. 66: ‘Although there is much which can 
be archaeologically confirmed, there is much more which cannot and need not and never 
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reliability even to the haggadic elements. Nineteenth-century scholar- 
ship was too skeptical of that reliable history coincidental to Samuel and 
Kings. Some scholars of the past decades have been too credulous of the 
haggadic elements which encase the reliable history. And for the Penta- 
teuch they bring criteria for fixing historical accuracy which overlook the 
unhistorical genre of the literature. 

, The haggadic tendency makes of Scripture a literature which grew 
by accretion. This seems to me exactly the way in which literary reflec- 
tion of a live religious tradition would grow. From the oral to the 
written, and from the book to canonicity, and from canon to midrash, 
represents a continuous process. 

In the first Christian century this midrash took two major turns 
(along with some minor ones). One midrash resulted in Mishna and 
Gemara, The Midrash, and the targumim; then Saboraim and the 
Gaonim and then philosophers, Aristotelian and neo-Platonic. The other 
resulted in gospels and epistles, and ultimately a NT; there were in addi- 
tion Apostles, Fathers, and Ante-Nicene Fathers, and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, and then philosophers, Aristotelian and neo-Platonic. 


The Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis remains the point of departure for 
scientific biblical scholarship. This is the case not because its answers are 
right, but because they have reflected an awareness of the right questions. 


Scripture remains; the hypotheses come and go. For the Graf-Wellhausen 
hypothesis to merit the high accolade of being the point of departure 
implies the need to depart from it. 





will be historically substantiated.” I do not hereby imply that archeologists will, or 
should, espouse the viewpoint in this essay; I only suggest that this viewpoint is in full 
potential harmony with archeology. 
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O much has been written about the conflicting dates assigned to 

the Passion of Jesus — whether he suffered according to the Synop- 
tics on the day of the Passover itself, or according to John on the eve of 
the Passover —- that one hesitates to burden the bibliography of the 
subject with another hypothesis. I do not pretend to have canvassed 
the extensive documentation relative to the theme that is appended to 
Dr. Joachim Jeremias’ magisterial study,! much less all the many critical 
comments on the subject in the numerous commentaries on the gospels. 
In addition, there must be noted now the growing number of discussions 


of Mlle Annie Jaubert’s reconstruction of the chronology of Holy Week 
on the basis of her theory that Jesus celebrated the Passover on Tuesday 
evening, according to the calendar of the Book of Jubilees in use among 
the Qumran convenanters.? 

It would be presumptuous for me to claim originality for the hypothesis 
I now propose. Yet in the course of extensive study of the problem, I 
do not recall having met with it. If my solution has been previously 


* The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, pp. 177-83. (A third revised edition of his Die 
Abendmahlsworte Jesu [Géttingen, 1959] has been published since the English 
translation.) 

2 La date de la Céne (Paris, 1957). Her thesis has been favorably received by E. 
Vogt, ‘‘Dies‘ ultimae Coenae Domini,” Biblica, 36 (1955), pp. 408-13; P. W. Skehan, 
“The Date of the Last Supper,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 20 (1958), pp. 192-99; 
and J. Dani¢lou, The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive Christianity, pp. 26-29. More 
cautious has’ been the assessment of J. A. Walther, ‘‘The Chronology of Passion Week,” 
JBL, 77 (1958), pp. 116-22; and M. Black, ‘“‘The Arrest and Trial of Jesus and the 
Date of the Last Supper,’”’ New Testament Essays, Studies in Memory of Thomas Walter 
Manson, pp. 19-33. Unfavorable have been the reviews of P. Benoit, Rev. Bibl., 65 
(1958), pp. 590-94; M. Zerwick, Biblica, 39 (1958), pp. 508-11; J. Jeremias, J7S, 
N. S. 10 (1959), pp. 131-33; J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of 
Judaea, pp. 112-13; J. Blinzler, ‘‘Qumran-Kalendar und Passionschronologie,’’ ZNW, 
49 (1958), pp. 238-51; A. Strobel, ‘‘Der Termin des Todes Jesu,” ZNW, 51 (1960), 
pp. 74-79. Mlle Jaubert has defended herself against her critics in ‘‘Jésus et le calendrier 
de Qumran,” NTSt, 7 (1960), pp. 1-30. 
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offered for consideration, it has not won any recognition as a live possi- 
bility among those who continue to engage themselves to the debate.’ 
The choices for resolving the problem generally presented to students 
seem to be three: 1) the Synoptics are right and John is wrong; 2) John 
is right and the Synoptics are wrong; and 3) there is a way of: har- 
monizing the traditions, so that the Synoptics and John present basically 
the same chronology.‘ 

The point at issue is not, of course, a purely modern concern of 
biblical criticism. It created a considerable disturbance in the Quar- 
todeciman controversy of the second century. But whereas the modern 
debate is centered chiefly upon the question of whether the Last Supper 
was or was not a Passover meal, in antiquity the question was focused 
more particularly upon a theological issue: whether the Lord in his death 
fulfilled the type of the paschal lamb. The ancient church was more 
concerned with a paschal theology. Modern scholars are more intent 
upon a correct paschal chronology. 

In this discussion we shall confine ourselves e, ‘irely to the modern 
concern with chronology, and limit the presentat .n more precisely to 
the specific question of whether the Passover fell on Friday or on Saturday 
in the year that Jesus was crucified. We are not concerned here primarily 
with the character of the Last Supper, and so we shall not be involved 
in the specific question raised by Mlle Jaubert’s thesis. Her hypothesis 
in no way disturbs the unanimous witness of the gospels that Jesus died 
on a Friday. Nor does she deny that the gospel writers (albeit wrongly, 
in her opinion) tell the Passion story in an uninterrupted sequence, 
beginning with the supper on Thursday evening, followed immediately 
by Jesus’ arrest and trial during the night, and his crucifixion on Friday 
morning. For the Synoptic evangelists that Friday was the Passover, 
since they specifically identify the supper with the paschal meal. But 
for John that Friday was the preparation day or eve of a Passover — 
one which coincided with the Sabbath. Whether Mlle Jaubert is right 
or not about the sequence of events leading up to the tragedy of Jesus’ 
death, it remains true that the traditions (or interpretations) of the 
evangelists were simply that Friday was either the Passover or the eve 
of the Passover. 

Could both traditions possibly be right? It is our hypothesis that 
in a very specific way both traditions were right. But I do not maintain, 
as has been done, that there were two Passover celebrations in Jerusalem 


3 My position was briefly sketched in my monograph, The Paschal Liturgy and the 
Apocalypse, pp. 36-37. 

4 The most common harmonization is the demonstration that the basic source of 
the Markan Passion narrative agrees with John’s dating (e.g., B. W. Bacon, The 
Beginnings of the Gospel Story, pp. 201-02). Jeremias, op. cit., p. 55, however, argues 
for ‘‘traces of a Synoptic dating in the Fourth Gospel.” 
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that year — on consecutive days, the one Pharisaic, the other Sadducean. 
For as Jeremias has bluntly said, ‘‘there is no evidence that the paschal 
lambs were ever killed on two consecutive days in the Temple — and it 
seems highly improbable that such a thing could ever have happened.”’s 
And we heartily assent also to Jeremias’ comments about “‘that wholly 
illusory’’ Passover-kiddush theory, whereby Jesus would have anticipated 
by twenty-four hours a salient element of the Passover ritual.® 

At the same time, however, we are not persuaded by Jeremias’ 
extraordinarily learned arguments in favor of the Synoptic dating. | 
believe that John’s chronology is right; but I am prepared to give an 
“honorable mention’’ to the truth that is on the Synoptics’ side. In 
brief, my thesis is this: John, following a Palestinian tradition based 
upon a Palestinian reckoning of the day of the Passover, recorded the 
true date. In the year Jesus died, the Passover coincided with the 
Sabbath; hence Jesus died on the eve of Passover. Mark, followed by 
Matthew and Luke, wrote from the vantage point of one who followed 
the calendar of Diaspora Judaism, whose tradition recalled that in the 
year Jesus died the Passover fell on Friday. In other words, in that 
particular year the Jews in Palestine observed Passover on Saturday, 
those in the Dispersion observed it on Friday. Why? For the simple 
reason that the Dispersion Jews depended upon a fixed calendar to 
determine the feasts, whereas in Palestine the determination of the day 
depended upon observation of the new moon and hence was subject to a 
margin of delay of one day. 

Thus the contradiction of dating in the gospels does not derive from 
differences about the calendar among native or pilgrim Jews who cele- 
brated the feasts in Jerusalem. Nor is it due to differing theological 
perspectives of the evangelists. Each evangelist was true to his own 
tradition, whether written or oral. But their traditions were different, 
in particular because each was right according to his own calendar. 

We should say a word first, however, about the year in which Jesus 
was crucified. Jeremias reproduces in convenient form the best astronom- 
ical calculations available for determining what years between A. D. 27 
and 34 the 14th or 15th of Nisan fell on a Friday. By a judicious critique 
he arrives at the year 30.7 With a different method of calculation, based 
on correlations of Jewish and Roman datings with Babylonian tables 
with which he had unexcelled knowledge, the late A. T. Olmstead 
arrived at the same conclusion: namely, A. D. 30 was “established as 


5 Op. cit., p. 9. Mlle Jaubert avoids this dilemma by maintaining that those who 
followed the calendar used at Qumran did not slaughter the paschal lambs in the temple, 
but in the interior of their houses. 

6 Ibid., p. 25. The kiddush theory in any case belongs to the school of thought 
which believes that John’s date is right and the Synoptics’ is wrong. 

7 Ibid., pp. 10-13. 
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firmly as is any date in ancient history.’’® In a review of Olmstead’s 
study, Carl H. Kraeling favored this conclusion — though without the 
full assurance that Olmstead had in his data — and in turn pointed toa 
similar result reached a generation ago by Erwin Preuschen, who worked 
on Egyptian calculations recorded by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
i. 21 [145-46]).9 

The early Fathers’ testimony exhibits, as one would expect, a greater 
interest in symbolic calculation than in scientific, chronological reckon- 
ing. Concerned to correlate the day of the Passion with the spring 
equinox of their time (March 25) — the supposed date of the creation 
of the world — they provide us alternately the years A. D. 29 or 30. In 
the year 29, March 25 fell on a Friday according to the Julian calendar; 
and this is the date given by Tertullian (Adv. Jud. 8): the 15th year of 
Tiberius, the 8th day before the kalends of April, when Rubellius Geminus 
and Rufinus Geminus were consuls. Hippolytus gives the same dating, 
except that he records the year as the 16th of Tiberius, which was A. b. 
30.*° Clement of Alexandria, reporting calculations of the Basilidian 
Gnostics, also refers to the 16th year of Tiberius, but gives three different 
days of the month: 25th of Phamenoth (March 21), 25th of Pharmouthi 
(April 20), and 19th of Pharmouthi (April 14).% Erwin Preuschen, 
reckoning that the Egyptian year at that time began on August 16, 
considered the date of Pharmouthi 25 to be correct — actually April 7, 
a Friday, in the year A. D. 30, according to the Julian calendar.” 

We may therefore be reasonably confident, from the convergence of 
several quite different kinds of evidence, that the year 30 is the most 
likely date of the crucifixion. By astronomical reckoning the full moon 
of this year occurred either on Thursday April 6 or on Friday April 7. 
The former date seems to be the most probable; but, as Jeremias says, 
two uncertain factors require some latitude here — the problem of leap 
months, and more especially the question of the actual visibility of the 
new moon at the beginning of the month Nisan. A similar warning of 
caution is given by Kraeling: 


8 “The Chronology of Jesus’ Life,’’ Anglican Theological Review, 24 (1942), pp. 1-26. 

9 “Olmstead’s Chronology of the Life of Jesus,’’ ibid., pp. 335-37. 

© In Dan. iv, 23, according to the corrected reading of M. Richard, ‘‘Comput et 
chronographie chez saint Hippolyte,”’ Mélanges de science religieuse, 8 (1951), pp. 22, 
42,48. The generally received text, as given in G. Bardy’s edition (Sources Chrétiennes, 
No. 14, 1947), reads the 18th year of Tiberius. 

t Strom. i, 21 (146). 

 “Todesjahr und Todestag Jesu,’’ ZNW, 5 (1904), pp. 1-17. On the other hand, 
if the Egyptian calendar was already synchronized with the Julian calendar, the 19th 
of Pharmouthi or April 14 would fit, for in the year 30 April 14 also fell on a Friday. 
One can check these dates with the convenient tables given by H. Lietzmann, Zeitrech- 
nung der romischen Kaiserzeit. Lietzmann apparently favored the year 30 — cf. p. 14 
of his tables. 
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The calculations are said to reveal that in 30 A. D. the moon was full on Friday, 
April 6. The date of the full moon was determined by the Jews by the observation 
of the new moon and this introduces an element of uncertainty herc also, for there 
is a necessary discrepancy between the time of the conjunction producing the new 
moon and the time when the effects of the conjunction become visible to the naked 
eye. This discrepancy amounts to as much as from 15 to 36 hours, depending 
upon the hour of the day when the conjunction occurred and upon conditions of 
climate and latitude. If in the year 30 a. p. the conjunction responsible for the 
new moon took place early on March 24, the moon may not have been seen till 
March 25 (which would make April 7 the 14. of Nisan), but there is no certainty 
that it actually was or was not seen on that day. 


On all sides of the debate about chronology it is admitted that the 
Jewish authorities of Palestine in the time of Jesus determined the 
beginning of the month by observation of the new moon. The regulations 
and customs are preserved, with all the usual rabbinic niceties of detail, 
in the Mishnah tractate Rosh ha-Shanah. Two witnesses, at least, had 
to give testimony to the court of the Sanhedrin that they had independ- 
ently seen the new moon. Upon validation of such witness, the court 
proceded to notify the country of the beginning of the month, either by 
signal flares or by deputized messengers. Obviously, such methods of 
notification could only be used for a limited geographical area, within the 
compass of a day’s journey. The Mishnah itself sets a limit at the bound- 
aries of the Hauran (Rosh ha-Shanah 2, 4). Outside of Palestine, in 
the wide reaches of the Dispersion, such means of reckoning the begin- 
ning of the months would be impractical. A fixed calendar would be 
needed, so that pilgrims intending to go to Jerusalem for the feasts 
would be able to make preparations in good time. They could hardly 
depend upon last minute notification from Jerusalem. Even though they 
might not know the exact day of the week on which Passover would 
occur, they could make an approximate forecast, since in any event it 
would not take place until after the spring equinox. In Palestine, 
however, the notification by signal or messenger was sufficient, as one 
would have two full weeks to make ready a journey to Jerusalem. 

In the year A. D. 30 the new moon occurred on March 22 at about 
8:20 p.m. It is possible that it was visible within twenty-two hours, 
i.e., before sundown the following afternoon around 6:00 or 6:15 p.m.'5 
If so, the beginning of the month Nisan might have been proclaimed in 
time to make March 24 the first day of the month, and hence place 


13 Op. cit., p. 337. 

14 See below, n. 25. 

1s | take these calculations from two scholars who differ in their assessment of the 
evidence. K. Schoch, “Christi Kreuzigung am 14. Nisan,” Biblica, 9 (1928), pp. 48-56, 
believed that the month began on March 25, so that Friday April 7 was the 14th of 
Nisan. O. Gerhardt, ‘‘Berichtigung,”’ ibid., pp. 464-65, considered that the month 
began on March 24, so that Friday April 7 was the 15th of Nisan, i. e., Passover. See 


also references below, n. 30. 
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Passover on Friday April 7. If it were not visible before sundown, due to 
atmospheric conditions or other causes, the announcement would have 
to wait until the following day, thus making March 25 the beginning of 
the month. Passover would then fall on Saturday April 8. We do not 
know, of course, what the exact situation was. 

There is no necessary reason to affirm that a delay did not take 
place. Nor do we know whether the calendar was such that an extra 
day’s delay would have been impossible, lest the month prior to Nisan 
be extended beyond the limit of thirty days. If no one saw the new 
moon, due to weather conditions, the first day of Nisan would be pro- 
claimed at the latest after the 30th day of the preceding month. Ob- 
viously, the authorities knew the relative time when the new moon 
should appear. They would not delay the announcement for two full 
days.*® Perhaps it is just such a situation that highlights the differences 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees about the ‘‘times and seasons’’ as many 
scholars have noted. The Pharisees would be desirous to avoid a con- 
currence of Passover and the Sabbath. The Sadducees, on the contrary, 
would be the more happy to see such a concurrence take place, since it 
would place inevitably the sheaf-waving of first fruits, and hence also 
Pentecost, on a Sunday — according to their interpretation of Lev 23 9-16. 
If there were an opportunity to fix matters to suit their own views, the 
Sadducees would no doubt see to their own interests. For we must 
suppose, surely, that the Sadducees had the final say in matters affecting 
the temple rites, so long as the temple stood."7 

We are thus thrown back inevitably upon the testimony of the 
gospels: John affirming that Nisan 15 fell on Saturday (April 8), the 
Synoptics placing the Passover feast on Friday (April 7). Unless we 
are prepared to take the position that their respective datings are due 
either to ignorance or to deliberate manipulation in the interest of some 
ulterior motive of interpretation, we must try to evaluate their evidence 
as an honest reporting of tradition, however contradictory they may 
appear to be. 

It has long been an almost universally accepted dictum that the 
Fourth Gospel depends heavily upon Judean, or at least southern 
Palestinian, traditions, whoever might have been the author, or whatever 
the place of his writing and the influence upon him of hellenistic culture 
and thought. Many have noted also the apparently ‘‘priestly’’ element 
in this tradition. Indeed, this has been a principal reason underlying 
the acceptance of his dating of the Passion by those who otherwise are 
inclined to be more skeptical of the evangelist’s historical trustworthiness. 


© Gerhardt, op. cit., and Kraeling, as quoted above, n. 13. 

17 Cf. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
vol. 2, pp. 847-53; J. Obermann, ‘‘Calendaric Elements in the Dead Sea Scrolls,’’ JBL, 
75 (1956), pp. 292-93. 
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The striking parallels of thought and phrase between the fourth evan- 
gelist and the writings of the Qumran community, which many have 
noted though with differing evaluations,'® only add to the force of this 
long accepted connection of ‘‘John’”’ with Palestine. The same conclusion 
is supported if one, following the suggestions of B. W. Bacon and more 
recently of Oscar Cullmann, sees the background of the evangelist in the 
“hellenist’’ group of the ancient church of Jerusalem,?® We shall not 
therefore take time here to reargue the position that “John,” in his 
tradition about the Passion, followed an authentic testimony of Chris- 
tians who were in touch with priestly circles of Judea, Since the priests 
controlled the temple, it is their witness to the Passover date that is the 
more reliable, whatever may have been ‘‘Essene’’ or Pharisaic disagree- 
ments about their manner of reckoning the day of the feasts. 

It is in any case unconvincing to affirm that the Fourth Gospel has 
deliberately altered the tradition in the interest of a theology that asso- 
ciated the death of Jesus with the slaughter of the paschal lamb; for this 
position fails to account for a similar view held in the apostolic age itself 
by Paul. The theology of John is certainly as ancient as is his chronology. 
The agreement of John with Paul is the more striking if, as J. A. T. 
Robinson has recently maintained with considerable acumen, the fourth 
evangelist was not interested in the gentile mission as such, but set his 
narrative and the controversies contained in it wholly within ‘‘a Jewish 
world’’ — and that, too, mainly among Judean Jews.?° I am inclined 
to think that Robinson has at last put his finger upon the hitherto 
troubles: me question as to the audience for whom John wrote: namely, 
non-Palestinian, Greek-speaking Jews. For we know from evidence in 
Revelation and Ignatius that in the time when the Fourth Gospel was 
written, in the milieu of Asia Minor from whence it came, the strength 
of Jewish influence in the church was a very acute issue, more so than 
appears to have been the case in any other church outside Palestine at 
the turn of the first and second centuries." 

The Synoptics on the other hand were written for churches that had 
become or were fast becoming predominantly gentile — although no one 
would dispute the large ‘‘Galilean” tradition that underlies them, or in 
the case of Matthew particularly the significant ‘‘Jewish-Christian” 


18 For discussion and full bibliographic references, see F. M. Cross, Jr., The Ancient 
Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies, pp. 153-62. 

19 B. W. Bacon, 7 ‘he Gospel of the Hellenists, pp. 55-100; O. Cullmann, ‘‘L’opposition 
contre le Temple de Jérusalem, motif commun de la théologie Johannique et du monde 
ambiant,”” NTSt, 5 (1959), pp. 157-73. 

20 “The Destination and Purpose of St John’s Gospel,’’ NT St, 6 (1960), pp. 117-31. 

31 A full-scale study is needed of Jewish influences both from within and from 
without the church in Asian Christianity of this period. See L. Goppeic, Christentum 
und Judentum im ersten und zweiten Jahrhundert, pp. 245-67; and S. E. Johnson, ‘‘Early 


Christianity in Asia Minor,’’ JBL, 77 (1958), pp. 13-17. 
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element that is preserved. To my knowledge, no one has as yet success- 
fully refuted B. W. Bacon and F. C. Grant in their portrayal of Mark as 
one who was poorly acquainted, if at all, with Palestine, and as one also 
who was not particularly proficient concerning Judaism and its ways.” 
Matthew and Luke were certainly better informed about Judaism; but 
Matthew's appreciation of the universal scope of the gospel and Luke’s 
obvious favor for the gentiles do not require argument or documentation 
at this point. All the Synoptics preserve a fair amount of polemical 
tradition aimed at Judaism, but none of them is so consistently engaged 
in debate with it as is John. 

Mark’s identification of the Last Supper with the Passover, in which 
he is followed by both Matthew and Luke, is confined solely to the 
pericope of the Preparation (14 12-16; Matt 2617-19; Luke 22 7-13). 
Otherwise his narrative, in all its several chronological references — 
notably 15 42, makes no specific identification of the day of Jesus’ death 
with the Passover feast of Nisan 15. This is in marked contrast to 
John’s insertion in three places (18 28; 19 14, 31) in his Passion narrative 
of a precise reminder that the crucifixion took place on Nisan 14. It has 
often been noticed by critics of the Markan Passion narrative that the 
pericope of the Preparation belongs to a different strand of tradition 
from that of Mark’s basic source.» And Vincent Taylor has provided a 
persuasive demonstration that the Markan pericope of the Preparation 
of the Supper exhibits striking indications of redaction by the evangelist.”4 
Yet we cannot safely assume that Mark simply invented the tradition 
that underlies his Preparation pericope. Even if he were inventing it, 
and thus on his own authority identifying the Last Supper with the 
Passover meal, there is presumably a sufficient reason for his having 
done so. 

There seems to me a simple and reasonable explanation for Mark’s 
identification. As a Christian of the Roman church, writing his gospel 
at Rome towards the close of what we call the apostolic age, he needed 
only to recall the tradition of his own church, or at least the tradition of 
the extra-Palestinian churches of the Dispersion — that Jesus died on a 
Friday in a year when that Friday was observed in the Dispersion as 
the Passover. Certainly they could not have been ignorant at so early a 
time of the particular year of Jesus’ death and resurrection. Certainly 
there must have been Jewish Christians at Rome who could have recalled 
that in that year the Passover was observed at Rome on Friday. 


2B. W. Bacon, The Gospel of Mark, Its Composition and Date, pp. 301-07; F. C. 
Grant, The Earliest Gospel, chap. 10. 

23 | have reviewed the evidence for this in my monograph, op. cit., pp. 29 ff., with 
specific reference to the works of F. C. Grant, V. Taylor, and R. H. Lightfoot. 

24 The Gospel According to St. Mark, pp. 535-36. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 65, admits 
that this pericope belongs to a ‘‘different cycle of tradition.” 
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What do we know, however, about Jewish calendar systems in the 
Dispersion? Very little, it is true, other than the fact that they celebrated 
Passover after the vernal equinox.’5 Julius Africanus (early third century 
A. D.) speaks of an eight-year cycle used by Jews and Greeks, in which 
they intercalated three months; but the context does not mzke clear 
whether he is referring to Palestine or to other provinces.” Neither Philo 
nor Josephus refers to a fixed calendar; but Philo does remark in one 
place that the Jews’ reckonings of Passover varied according ‘‘to the 
order and tradition of each people.’’??, Eduard Schwartz was probably 
right in assuming from this statement of Philo that the Dispersion Jews 
adapted themselves to local calendar systems.?* Of the synagogal usage 
at Rome, we know nothing. In any case, there is no evidence that Jews 
in the Dispersion determined the beginning of the lunar months by 
observation, and they certainly did not depend upon the court in Jeru- 
salem for determining the beginning of Nisan. On the contrary, Philo 
suggests that the lunar months were calculated. For he says, with 
regard to the feast of the new moon, that the length of time between 
one conjunction and the next “‘has been calculated exceedingly well 
by the mathematicians.’’? 

Admittedly, our case is a hypothesis. But it is one that is capable of 
meeting all the known factors, slight though they be, and it does lend 
support to the good faith of all four evangelists. It does not require the 
view that John deliberately set himself to correct the Synoptics. It does 


not really matter, in this question, whether he knew any of them or not. 
Nor does our hypothesis require any particular year for dating the 
crucifixion. The astronomical evidence is, as we have seen, not absolutely 


definitive.3° 

It may be pertinent in conclusion to remark that the Synoptic evan- 
gelists, though faithful to their received tradition about Jesus, do not 
give any particular emphasis to the paschal character of the Last Supper. 
If it were a Passover meal, its characteristic features are not prominent 
in the narratives. Jeremias has himself noted the peculiar circumstance 
that Jesus’ words of interpretation were not given at the proper time — 
i. e., the Passover haggadah —— but at the distribution of the bread and 


2s All the pertinent references are given in E. Schiirer, A History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ, 1, ii, 363-77. 

26 In Eusebius Dem. evang. viii, 2. 

27 Quaest. et solut, in Exodum i, 1. 

38 Christliche und jtidische Ostertafeln (Abhandl. der kénigl. Gesells. der Wiss. zu 
Géttingen, Phil.-hist. Kl., N. F. vim, 6, 1905), pp. 140-41. 

29 De spec. leg. ii, 26 [140]. 

3° An illustration of expert disagreements in calculation of the new and full moons 
in the year of Jesus’ death may be seen in the discussion between Grace Amadon and 
Richard A. Parker in JBL, 61 (1942), pp. 227-80; 63 (1944), pp. 173-90. 
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the wine.*' There is perhaps a good and sufficient reason for this. It was 
not the supper itself that was of primary paschal significance, but that 
to which the supper pointed: namely, the paschal significance of the 
sacrifice of Jesus himself in his broken body and outpoured blood. The 
Synoptics no less than Paul and the Fourth Evangelist witness to the 
“Christ our Passover sacrificed for us.”” Therefore the feast, in reality, 
depends upon the sacrifice offered, and not vice versa. The center of 
attention at the Last Supper was not a paschal animal offered in the 
temple on the preceding afternoon. Indeed such a paschal meat is not 
even mentioned. But it is rather the Paschal Lamb who offers himself in 
his own body and blood, in the temple not made with hands. So also 
in the controversy over the Pascha that arose in the second century, 
the important issue at stake was not a paschal understanding of the 
Eucharist, but the paschal meaning of the cross. 


3* Op. cit., p. 153. 





WHERE SHALL WISDOM BE FOUND? 
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AS Wisdom, as related in Prov 8 22, ‘‘created’’ or ‘‘possessed”’ 
by the Lorp? Specifically, what is the force of the word ‘np? 
Simple and easy as the question appears, it has yet occasioned a persistent 
debate and a literature of exposition comparable with those of the 
Immanuel oracle’ or The Servant of the Lord.? Beginning, one might 
say, with the Septuagintal translation, the question found expression 
in Ecclesiasticus, The Wisdom of Solomon, Philo, the rabbinic writings, 
the NT, the Targum, Peshitto, Vulgate, the Christian Fathers (notably 
as relevant to the Arian controversy)} and into our own times.‘ Con- 
fronted with such agelong accumulation of scholarship, it may well 
appear that everything relevant has already been said. Yet the task of 
scholarship is never finished; new knowledge and differing points of view 
demand constant re-appraisal. And indeed the very continuance of debate 
shows that the issue is not yet settled.s 

The meaning of the passage as a whole, vss. 22-31, is entirely clear. 
Wisdom originated in some way with God long before his work in creating 
the world, in which then it associated with him as })x and took delight 
in all, but especially in mankind. Our problem, though crucial for a total 
understanding of the implications of the passage, relates primarily to the 
beginning of wisdom in this long continued process. The author says 
mo PSyDD OTP ID77 NWR mT. 

The surveys by Burkitt and Humbert of the use of the root gnmy in 
biblical Hebrew prove an indispensable point of departure for a study of 
the question. Humbert finds 83 occurrences of the verb in the OT; to 
these Burkitt adds 6 in the Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus (36 29; 37 11; 


* For a brief summary see Gray, The Book of Isaiah (ICC), pp. 133-36. 

2 See C. R. North, The Suffering Servant in Second Isatah. 

3 See the survey in Burkitt, ‘Christ as the APXH of Creation,”’ JTS, 27 (1925-26), 

. 160-77; and Toy, The Book of Proverbs (ICC), p. 181. 

4Cf. KJ, RV, ASV, contra JV, AT, Moff., RSV. 

5 In addition to Burkitt's the following are excellent recent discussions: Humbert, 
“Q4n4 en Hébreu Biblique,’’ Festschrift fiir Alfred Bertholet (1950), pp. 259-67; de 
Savignac, ‘‘Note sur le sens du verset viii 22 des Proverbs,” VT, 4 (1954), pp. 429-32; 
Scott, “Wisdom in Creation: the ’amon of Proverbs viii 30,” V7, 10 (1960,) pp. 213-23; 
Ringgren, Word and Wisdom. 
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51 20, 21, 25, 28); thus the total is 89. The derived nouns 7p, 7p, and 
1!2p are found in 99 passages. In addition there is the proper noun mpbx, 
which is found 19 times; apart from it the root occurs all told, then, 188 
times. The nouns, with one possible exception, refer to various sorts of 
property acquired in different ways. That one exception is }?}p in Ps 
104 24, where Humbert with hesitation favors the meaning ‘“‘richesses,’’ 
but Burkitt says ‘‘creation, i. e., things created.’’ The context is not 
determinative, ‘‘O Lorp, how manifold are thy works... the earth is 
full of 422p. Yonder is the sea... which teems with things innumer- 
able.’’ We can afford to be as undecided as Humbert, but at the most 
the passage can have only slight evidential value. Similar must be our 
view of the name mpbx. It cannot signify much as evidence, and anyhow 
Burkitt has shown the ultimate uncertainty in which its interpretation 
stands. 

Of the verb, the great majority of occurrences, as is generally recog- 
nized, carry the idea of acquiring. Burkitt undertakes to argue that the 
meaning is always the act, never the result, of acquiring, that is, posses- 
sion. He does, however, draw attention to Isa 13 and admit that 1p 
means “his owner,” a result he sought to soften by reference to Lev 
25 30 (1n& mp) and Zech 11 5 (jp), deducing that the meaning is “‘own 
by right of purchase.’’ But surely this is excessive. Have not all pos- 
sessions been acquired? What does it signify whether by purchase or by 
some other course? Further the use of the verb elsewhere in Proverbs, 
actually as here in connection with the noun 7p>n or its equivalents, 
demands consideration. These passages are 1 5; 4.5; 15 22; 16 16; 18 15; 
23 23. Of these, 1616 is especially significant, mY. Mp... ADIN mp 
DID AN2). It is rather too modern to claim that the writer meant the 
actual process of acquiring 7p9n or 7y"2 is better than silver. Surely he 
intended to say, ‘‘possession of intelligence (or wisdom) is better than of 
silver.’’ The idea of possession is implicit in acquisition; it is improbable 
that the ancient Hebrews, who were not remarkable for logical discrimi- 
nation, drew a hard line between the two. And indeed, how else could 
biblical Hebrew have said, ‘‘Possess wisdom”’ except by mp? 

However this may be, our concern is rather with the alleged value of 
qny, “‘to form, or create.’’ Burkitt claimed it in only 3 passages, but 
Humbert listed 9; on examination he dismissed 2 of these (Exod 15 16; 
Ps 74 20) and questioned 2 others (Gen 41; Ps 78 54), thus leaving 5 
to be seriously considered, for our purpose only 4, that is, for evidence 
that in Prov 8 22 one should translate ‘‘the Lord created me.”’ Recalling 
that we deal with 188 occurrences of the root, the mathematical resuit 
cannot be regarded as bringing aid and comfort to supporters o! this 
translation. 

But Humbert’s valuable list calls for more than cursory comment. 
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It is: Gen 41; 1419, 22; Exod 15 16; Deut 326; Ps 742; 78 54; 139 13; 
and Prov 8 22. To these Isa 11 11 should be added; Burkitt included it 
under “‘acquire.”’ 

Gen 4 1 purports to be Eve’s explanation of her naming her son Cain 
mi” MX WR MIP. One can afford to indulge an arbitrary dictum: ‘‘create”’ 
is here out of the question. We do not think of a mother as creating her 
children, nor did the ancient Hebrews. The pun on the name Cain is 
of dubious validity’ in view of the popular and entirely unreliable char- 
acter of such etymologies in the OT. But the passage cogently implies 
that mp has a biological force which we may tentatively define as ‘‘be 
parent of.’’ From this it is of advantage to go on to Deut 32 6, “Is he 
[mr] not your father (who) 33p? he made you [qwy] and established you 
[q22>°].”” So then mp is used of a father’s relation to his children; and thus 
the passage complements and supports the evidence from Gen 41. 
In Exod 15 16 the values ‘‘to acquire” and ‘“‘to create’’ are both suitable 
to the context:’... ‘until thy people pass over, O YHWH,; until pass 
over the people n2p 11.’ But in view of the findings above it is preferable 
to see a reference to YHWH as parent of his people — in some way he 
begot them in Egypt.’ This thought leads on immediately to Ps 74 2: 
“Remember thy congregation (which) oap mp.” It is the same thought 
as above that YHWH is parent of his people. But in Ps 78 54, “‘And he 
brought them to his holy territory (5122) the mountain 439 Amp nmr,” 


apparently we should agree with Burkitt and Humbert that the meaning 
is “‘acquire.’’ Ps 139 13 is patently concerned with the mystery of birth, 
“for thou *n>> mip; thou didst ox qwaa "2D0n."’ Certainly ‘‘acquire”’ 


’ 


would be a poor equivalent here; ‘‘create’’ and “‘form’’ are not unac- 
ceptable, but as before we invoke biological implications. The meaning 
commends itself, “Thou didst bring into being my inward parts.’’ In 
regard to Isa 11 11 much the same may be said; the reading “get’’ or 
“‘acquire’’ would suit the context. ‘‘Recover’’ of KJ, ASV, RSV, JV, 
AT, Moff. is not translation at all but very dubious interpretation. 
Since the object of mip is the people, we are reminded of Exod 15 16; 
Deut 32 6. It is highly probable that the idea of a second exodus, prev- 
alent from the time of Second Isaiah onward and here actually referred 
to, carries the consequence that np means the Lorp will again beget 
his people, who now in the diaspora are a dead people (cf. Ezek 37). 
In these findings we are in agreement with Burkitt and Ringgren who 
also invoke the meaning “‘get’’ or ‘‘beget’”’ in Gen 41 and Deut 32 6; 
but the latter shows quite conclusively that the equation must not stop 


with these passages. 


6 See Albright, in BASOR, 94, p. 34, n. 21. 
7 So too Humbert and Burney. 
§ Cf. Exod 422 ; Hos 111. 
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Usage bring us, then, to this result: derived nouns give no support 
to the equation gny=‘‘create’’ (since Burkitt and Humbert both dismiss 
evidential value in }2p in Ps 104 2 and in the name mpbx,° the only 
possible support), and of the verb, we agreed that Ps 78 54 is not relevant 
and that the meaning, ‘‘be or become parent of,” is preferable in Gen 
41; Exod 15 1%; Deut 326; Ps 742, and 139 13, and, as corroborative, 
probably Isa 11 11 also. This leaves only Prov 8 22 and Gen 14 19, 22. 
The whole case for reading ‘‘The Lord created me’’ thus reduces to the 
possibility that pax) ope mp in Gen 14 means ‘‘creator of heavens and 
earth.”’ To this we must give attention in a moment. 

It is relevant to turn first to other passages that deal with the theme 
of the origin of Wisdom. Most famous is Job 28, which after a literary 
device of futile search comes in vss. 23-28 to positive statement. Here we 
meet the same thought as in Prov 8 22-31: the beginnings of Wisdom take 
one all the way back to creation. It was then that God ‘‘saw it and de- 
clared it; he established it, and searched it out.’’ It is to be observed that 
in his work of creating the world, God “‘saw’’ and “‘declared’’ Wisdom; 
that is, he looked at and spoke of something already in existence."° 

But further, the word translated ‘“‘established’”’ is ny2n, which, how- 
ever, five manuscripts and some editions read mran. If this is to be 
accepted, then God’s relation to Wisdom is described in terms charac- 
teristic of human study; that is, God’s intellectual and ethical activity 
was of major importance in the origin of Wisdom. Yet even if MT must 
be retained, this conclusion is only less apparent, the only difference 
being that his “‘search” is related after the ‘‘establishment’’ of Wisdom, 
and may have been thought of as succeeding it. But even on this minimal 
view, the passage has no suggestion of the creation of Wisdom, but only 
that God “established” something that seemingly was already existent, 
hence implicit (may one say, immanent?), in his work of making the 
world, just as stated in Ps 104 24», ‘‘in wisdom hast thou made them all.”’ 

Well-known passages in Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom of Solomon are 
likewise relevant, but they are interpretative, rather than revelatory, of 
the thought of the author of Prov 8 22. Also they have been well treated 
by Burkitt. 

The force of the root gny in other Semitic languages must be con- 
sidered notwithstanding prime evidence always is that of usage rather 


® Perhaps the name Cain should also be included (Gen 4 1, 22); cf. Albright’s note, 
op. cit. But this is obviously middle yod; and while we must not lose sight of a biliterai- 
ism frequently not far behind Semitic roots, yet the two may not be lightly equated. 
Cf. the Arabic dictionaries of Freytag and Hava. 

'o Such pre-existence is postulated also in the prologue to the Gospel of John, which 
has long been recognized as an interpretation of Prov 8 22-31: cf. J. Rendel Harris, The 
Origin of the Prologue to St. John's Gospel; Rudolph Bultmann, ‘‘Der Religionsge- 
schichtliche Hintergrund des Prologs zum Johannes-Evangelium,” Eucharisterion (1923), 
p. 32. 
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than of etymology. But there can be little value in retracing familiar 
summaries." The value ‘‘acquire’” is commonly attested; some claim 
for “‘create’’ is advanced for Arabic, but one should weigh very seriously 
the words of Della Vida: ‘‘In no Semitic language does the root gnw/y 
mean ‘to create’ or ‘to make’ but only ‘to purchase,’ whence the meaning 
‘to possess’ may easily have developed.... A verb gand (with final w) 
is listed in the Arabic dictionaries as possessing, among others, the mean- 
ing ‘to create.’ However, no literary evidence supports this assumption, 
and I doubt that it is correct.’’"* The root is rare in Accadian. Professor 
R. A. Bowman reports," relevant to the files of the Assyrian dictionary 
in the Oriental Institute: ‘There are but few cards under ganu, and most 
of them are Harper Letters. The meaning ‘acquire’ seems appropriate 
in all but two cases, and neither of these could support the idea ‘create.’ ’ 

Prominent in recent discussions is the evidence from Ugaritic. But 
actually, when looked at seriously, its support for “‘create’’ is less than 
impressive. The root occurs all told nine times.* In one of these Gordon's 
gives the meaning ‘‘obtain’’; two he leaves blank,** apparently intending 
that their meaning is not known; for one he gives “created” (with 
“‘abode”’ as the object), and the remaining five repeat the phrase gnyt ilm 
as an epithet of Asherah. Gordon translates in words that have attained 
wide vogue, ‘‘Creatress of the gods.’’ We are not much concerned with 
“created the abode’’; doubtless Gordon had reasons for his action, 
although the context leaves the course devoid of cogency.'? But this is 
relevant, in four passages J/ is given the epithet bny bnwt, which Gordon 
translates ‘‘Creator of Creatures’; it is interesting if Ugaritic has quite 
distinct words for the masculine and feminine of ‘‘create,’’ the more so 
when one occurrence of dbny is in immediate context with gnyt ilm.*8 
More important is the absence of any clear myth in Ugaritic recounting 
the creation of the gods. Instead they are begotten’? just as in other 
mythologies. But it is unnecessary to argue the matter, Professor Gordon 
writes, ‘“The seventy sons of Asherah were certainly regarded as gods 
physically born by her, not as creatures shaped by her hands.’’?° Clearly 
the reputed support from Ugaritic for the value, ‘‘create,’’ dissipates. 
Instead, the evidence enforces cogently the findings we have seen emerg- 
ing from examination of relevant OT passages. 


™ See Burkitt, Humbert, Albright, opp. cit. 

2 JBL, 63 (1944), p. 1, n. 1. 3 In a letter of Nov. 6, 1959. 

4G. Douglas Young, Concordance of Ugaritic, p. 60. 

*§ Cyrus Gordon, Ugaritic Literature, p. 68, Krt 57. 

6 Op. cit. and Ugaritic Manual, 76 III 6, and 2 Aght VI 41. For the latter Albright 
suggested the value ‘‘contrived”’; BASOR, 94 (April, 1944) p. 34, n. 21. 

17 Ugaritic Literature, p. 101; 1 Aqht 218-22. 

8 51 III 32 bny, but in lines 26, 30, 35, gnyt ilm. 

19 Gordon, ‘‘The Birth of the Gods,” op. cit., pp. 57-62. 

2° In a personal communication dated Nov. 6, 1959. 
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We can now deal with the phrase in Gen 14 19, 22 pas) orn map. That 
this is a quoted Canaanite cultic epithet is evidenced — if anything 
beyond the context in Genesis is needed — by an Aramaic equivalent of 
precisely these words in the Karatepe inscription,” as well as by the words 
ya 2p dx in the Leptis Magna inscription, and by Eusebius’ mention that 
in Phoenician theology Elioun who is called Most High became father 
of Epigeios who married his sister Ge.” The phrase must now be read 
in the light of the Ugaritic literature. But we have seen that for El as 
creator, the word there is buy, further that gy in such context does not 
mean ‘‘create’’; in cultic phrases it means ‘‘be parent of.’’ I am not 
aware that we have anywhere a record of the Canaanite myth of creation 
of the world; if it were extant, and if it used gny relevant to the process, 
that would constitute evidence demanding serious consideration. But 
as things are, we can only say that we are devoid of sufficient reasons for 
ascribing the value ‘‘creator of heavens and earth” to the phrase in 
Gen 14 19, 22. Instead there is no cause to abandon the meaning we have 
seen emerging from the usage of the root. The idea of the parenthood 
of the creator is widely attested as a mythological concept where indeed 
heavens and earth commonly inhere in divine beings. All this is notably 
supported by Della Vida’s quotation from Eusebius, cited above. 7p 
y7N) O’Dw can well be then a sort of extension of gny tlm, meaning ‘‘parent 
of heavens and earth.” 


Thus linguistic grounds disappear for rendering in Prov 8 22, “The 


, 


Lorp created me.’’ We turn to the ancient versions and interpretations. 
Here little can be added to the facts already adduced by Burkitt;® but 
some emphasis and a few comments are in order. 

LXX read éxrigévy we, Targum N72, and Peshitto »s33. On the 
other hand Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion have éxrnoaré ye, 
as also Philo, where Burkitt believes he is directly dependent on the 
Hebrew text. Very important because of its early date and apparently 
independent origin is the'phrase in Col 1 15, rpwréroxos maons KTicews, 
which is patently an interpretation of the present passage. On this side 
of the disagreement is to.be mentioned also the Vulga‘te** with its ‘‘pos- 
sedit."’ The Christian fathers followed LXX, as we would expect: it 
was their Bible. However, a few of them were aware of the divergent 
reading in Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and commented on its 
significance for the Arian controversy. 

The evidence is not easy to evaluate, except that support for the 
equation gny=‘‘create’”’ is much less than appears at first glance. The 


** Gordon, ‘‘The Phoenician Inscription from Cilicia,’’ JNES, 8 (1949), pp. 116-20. 
See also Honeyman, PEFQ (1949), p. 36, n. 2, and Humbert, op. cit., p. 266, n. 1. 

22 So Della Vida, op. cit., pp. 3-5. 23 Op. cit., pp. 168 ff. 

*4 See Burkitt's interesting sketch of the development of Jerome’s thought: op. cit., 
pp. 172-75. 
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obscure history of the beginnings of the Peshitto leave it quite possible 
that it was revised in the light of LX X,*5 but in default of a pre-Peshitto 
text of Proverbs we do not know whether the present passage was 
altered. The targums on the hagiographa are late, and that on Proverbs 
may well have been influenced by LXX, which we are to regard in any : 
case as the Greek ‘“‘targum.’’ There is no thought here of sweeping aside 
with a gesture such weight as these readings may possess but only to 
comment that at best they cannot bear the weight of establishing that 
a value ‘“‘create’’ was known for qny; also that their support of LXX is 
qualified. Major importance, then, attaches to the reading of LX X;; it is 
almost our sole support for this equation. 

The reading of the minor Greek versions may be no more than an 
uncritical assumption that obviously gny means ‘‘to acquire.’’ The core 
of the problem is why did the LXX translators choose «rife? Their 
usual word for gny is xrjaBat; 61 times (63, if we include two from 
Sinaiticus alone) it is so used; but xrifev only 3 times: in Prov 8 22 
and Gen 14 19, 22.” The fact that in LX.X we deal not with a unified trans- 
lation but with the work of numbers of scholars widely separated in time 
makes even more striking the uniformity of their usage. Why then do 
the renderings diverge in only three passages from the well-established 
practice? It is tempting to hold that in Gen 14 the translator was familiar 
with a persisting and pervasive tradition of the Canaanite epithet, such 
as was later attested by Eusebius; but we have found no evidence that 
the word had any such value in Canaanite. And while it is legitimate to 
theorize that the reading in Prov 8 22 was influenced by those in Gen 14, 
this only increases the problem. In the end the reading must be regarded 
as an anomaly so patent that no explanation suffices except that it was 
tendentious: the translator held some theory of interpretation of this 
passage which dictated his choice of the word. A lively imagination can 
advance plausible guesses as to its identity: was he a sort of proto- 
Gnostic? Did he hold views like those which R. Hoshaiah expressed in 
Bereshith Rabba? Or what else? But the function of imagination in 
scholarly work is to stimulate a search for supporting facts; here nothing 
is available, and no course is open but to confess our ignorance. 

Finally the entire passage Prov 8 22-31 must be examined for such 
light as context may throw on the meaning of *2p. The chapter as a whole 
is apparently a literary unit; but the description of the divine Wisdom 
pleading with men, while of immense theological richness, provides 
nothing relevant for the exegesis of vs. 22. Here difficulty confronts one 
‘in the begin- 


immediately. 1397 n’wxn has been variously translated: 
ning of his way,’’?’ ‘‘as the first of his works,’’?* ‘tas the beginning of his 


25 Price, The Ancestry of our English Bible (3rd. ed.), pp. 94-95. 
26 See Hatch and Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint. 
77 KJ, ASV. % AT. 
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way,’’? “‘first of his creation,’’’° ‘‘at the beginning of his work,’’* and 
doubtless otherwise. Lexically, it is quite possible that the words have 
temporal force. This would have been made more certain by use of a 
preposition, yet such use of the noun alone is well attested. But it must 
be recognized that this is precisely what the passage as a whole denies. 
The origin of Wisdom was long antecedent to God’s work in creating the 
world and is sharply contrasted with it: before the mountains and hills, 
before earth or heavens were made, then Wisdom existed. The emphasis 
is not that Wisdom came into being, by whatever process, as the first 
of God’s creative activities nor at their beginning, but long before them. 
This is stated so clearly in 22» and 23 that there should have been no 
confusion.*? We must, instead, take nwen as an accusative in apposition 
to the suffix in 2p. Then it follows that the meaning is not “‘beginning”’ 
but “first in importance.”’ Yet more astonishing is the translation of 
197 as “his works” or ‘‘his creation.’’ The phrase m7 477 is very com- 
mon. Relevant to human conduct it has the force of religious or ethical 
regulations; but back of all lies the concept of ‘‘ways’’ that are character- 
istic of mm, things that he likes — more simply, what is expressive of 
his essential nature. That nature manifested itself in action relevant to 
ethical and religious concerns; but comparable with the wide connotation 
of the concept of the “‘righteousness”’ of the LoRD, 77 is used in Job 40 19 
relevant, it would seem, to God’s action in creations — that is, action 
expressive of his essential nature: here his transcendent power. In any 
case, the passage is unique and can afford meager support for reading 
‘“‘works”’ or ‘‘creation.’’ We must instead conclude that 19797 myer here 
means, ‘‘as the foremost of his attributes.’’34 

Parallelling »2p there are in vss. 23-24 two occurrences of the verb in 
in the reflexive stem, which is a frequent word for human birth; 930) 
in vs. 23 is used in Ps 2 7 (in qal) of establishing the messianic king on the 
day of his birth (doubtless cultically represented). If instead the word 
is to be vocalized »n50}, as Beer suggests,*s it is parallelled in Ps 139 13 
and Job 10 11 relevant to the growth of an unborn foetus. Recognizing 
an overhang of unresolved questions, it yet emerges that vss. 23-24 sup- 
port the belief to which our other evidence has conduced that the imagery 
here is not of the creation, but of the birth of Wisdom.*° Wisdom then 
associated itself with God in creation, in the character of })oN (vs. 30). 
If this word should be vocalized PON and this in turn understood as 


29 JV. 3° Moff. 3t RSV. 

3? If we agree with Burkitt that mo modifies »2p, the conclusion is inescapable; but 
it is still valid if we associate the word with its immediate context: as something in 
priority to his works in far ages, prior to eternity I was established, prior to first things, 
prior to the earliest things of the earth. Cf. Burkitt, op. cit., p. 168. 

33 Scarcely in Job 26 14, commonly cited in this connection. 

34 Cf. de Savignac, op. cit., p. 430. 

3s Kitt., BH (3rd. ed.), ad loc. 36 So too Burkitt and Ringgren. 
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“little child,” it would provide some support — though much less than 
conclusive — for the idea of birth, in the passage. But this is too con- 
tentious to bear any weight. Professor Scott has studied the problem 
thoroughly and concludes that }yox means, “a living link (or ‘vital 
bond’),’’37 a meaning which, however excellent, is completely neutral for 
our purposes. 

It is a famous question whether the figure so originated was a per- 
sonification or a hypostatization. This is examined at length by Ring- 
gren; he defines hypostatization as a ‘‘quasi-personification of certain 
attributes proper to God, occupying an intermediate position between 
personalities and abstract beings.’’3® He concludes, ‘‘we have as the 
origin of personal Wisdom a hypostatization of a divine function. The 
hypostatization has by and by developed into a personal being.’ 
Apparently he means, subsequent to the writing of this passage in 
Proverbs, and hence that the figure here is only ‘‘a quasi personification.”’ 
Ringgren’s careful study deserves high respect; still one must be at- 
tracted by Scott’s view that ‘‘apart from these [the possibilities that 
}os was a workman or a child] there is no ground for suggesting that 
Wisdom was thought of as an hypostasis by the author of this passage. 
What we have is imply a poetic personification of the thought of Prov. 
iii 19-20a.’’4° Does he not mean, ‘‘a poetic figure of speech based on 
Prov. iit 19-20a’’? 

Altogether too much has been made of the possibly objective character 
of this figure. Are we to deny the ancient poets the right to employ 
metaphors? is our passage anything more than a poet’s way of discussing 
the abstract reality of Wisdom, both divine and human?*' This view takes 
on cogency through consideration of its alternate. If we are to postulate 
here a figure produced by God before his work of creating the world, 
and in some way associated with him in it, the passage provides ines- 
capably an incipient gnosticism. The vague beginnings of this thinking 
in pre-Christian times leave it chronologically possible; and that Sophia 
bulked large in such later speculation is well known.” But all this is so 
foreign to OT thought that it must be dismissed. There can be no doubt 
that the personification, or hypostatization, has led to the idea of a 
creative act as its beginning; thus with the disappearance of the figure 
goes also much of the attractiveness of this interpretation of *2p. 


37 Op. cit., p. 222 

38 Op. cit., p. 8; following Oesterley and Box: Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, 
p. 168. 

39 Op. cit., p. 149. He cites (p. 128, n. 4) Schofield, The Religious Background of the 
Bible, as considering Wisdom an assistant creator. 

4° Op. cit., p. 223. 

4* But see the remarks of Ringgren and his quotation of Oesterley, op. cit., 
pp. 154-55. 

# ERE, art. ‘‘Gnosticism.” 
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The varying lines of evidence we have followed converge on two 
unified conclusions: first, that the value, ‘‘create’’ (or, ‘‘form’’ or the 
like) for gny has at best meager support; and second, that the root has 
a biological force about equivalent to ‘“‘be, or become, parent of.’’ The 
result provides an unsought value apart from our main concern; it reduces 
the antithesis between the alleged diverse values of gny, ‘‘to acquire”’ 
and ‘‘to form”’ or “‘create.’” Humbert discussed this, questioning whether 
we have two roots, gny and gnw, but in the end dismissed the problem 
for lack of evidence.*? In reality, the divergence is less than commonly 
supposed, merely of ‘acquire’ and “‘get’’ or ‘‘beget,’’ which obviously 
is one way of acquiring. It is pleasant to confess again dependence upon 
Professor Gordon. In the communication already referred to, he says, 
“T agree fully ... that Gen 41 and Prov 8 22 refer primarily to bearing 
or begetting children. English requires this distinction relative to the 
two parents, but Heb./Ug. gny is applied to parents of both sexes. I am 
inclined to regard the begetting idea as primary, and the getting or 
owning as secondary in Semitic, on the principle that the concrete 
strongly tends to precede the abstract. What you have sired is yours.” 

It is not easy to choose the best wording for this passage, Prov 8 22. 
Both ‘‘get’”’ and “‘beget’’ have wrong overtones; ‘‘form’”’ and ‘‘create’’ are 
out of the question; ‘‘possess”’ carries least objections, though admittedly 
it is not ideal. However, all this is the problem of the translator. Our 
present task is complete with showing what the words mean. The writer 
says that Wisdom always existed as an attribute of God. It was with him 
as }10x in his work of creating the world. Here it found joy, and partic- 
ularly in the emergence of a habitable cosmos and in mankind. 

The full significance of this is scarcely grasped until one recognizes 
that for the writer, Wisdom is the total of values of the human spirit — 
emotional, ethical, and intellectual. He says, then, that these are ulti- 
mately a divine quality, existent in the being of God long before creation. 
In accord with such realities God made the world, building them, if one 
may so speak, into its essence and, in particular, implanting them in the 
being of man. It is the Hebraic answer to the question that had attracted 
ancient thought for ages, how it is that man is so like the beasts and yet 
so different. This writer answers: Because there is something of the 
highest quality of God (1397 mwx4) innate in man as man; to be human 
is to possess something of God. Here would be his answer to the horror 
expressed today of man’s lost estate apart from God. Doubtless he would 
be equally shocked at the prospect, but he would respond with wholesome 
balance, ‘‘Why dwell on it? All that speculation is a figment of the 
imagination; such a being never existed.” 


43 Op. cit., pp. 261-62. 
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HE theme of this paper was suggested by a remark of the author 

of II Peter (316) with reference to the way some persons of the 
early church dealt with the letters of Paul. He says, ‘‘There are some 
things in them hard to understand, which the ignorant and unstable 
twist to their own destruction, as they do the other scriptures.’’ Our 
modern critical study of the NT writings makes it possible to document 
this ancient author’s observation in many interesting ways. The words 
of this man who wrote under the name of Peter throw light not only on 
the use of the Scriptures in the early church but also on the way some of 
the NT writings were actually produced. One of the important dis- 
coveries of recent biblical studies is the position the OT Scriptures held 
in the worship and piety of Jews and early Christians and in their under- 
standing of the events of history through which they were passing, indeed 
in some cases shaping their own actions according to patterns of conduct 
which they believed they saw prescribed for them in the Scriptures. 

I have chosen for this paper to document some of these practices 
among early Christians by observing how the author of the Gospel of 
Matthew interpreted the OT, and then to suggest that his uses of the 
OT give some indication of how he treated his immediate sources for 
the story of Jesus recorded in his gospel. 

Let us begin with Matthew’s treatment of Scripture in the genealogy 
of Jesus (11-17). Here he constructs a genealogy beginning with Abra- 
ham. It is constructed on a scheme with three subdivisions, the breaks 
being at David and the captivity, and each division contains fourteen 
generations, making a total of forty-two from Abraham to Christ. Luke’s 
genealogy covering the same period (3 23-34) lists fifty-six generations. 
Without attempting to decide which, if either, of these is correct, a 
discrepancy of fourteen generations is noteworthy; but the exact division 
of Matthew’s genealogy into three groups of fourteen generations each, 
and four times fourteen in Luke’s, is enough to put one on guard. Indeed 
we discover that, in order to obtain fourteen in the first division, Matthew 
omitted the names of Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah, and Jehoiakim from the 
kings of Judah (Matt 1 s, 11; I Chron 3 11-15). To get fourteen in the 
second division and also in the third, Matthew counted Jeconiah in both 
groups. It is evident therefore that Matthew imposed an arbitrary 
pattern on the genealogy and adjusted the OT data to fit the pattern. 
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In order to explain the mystery surrounding the personality of Jesus, 
in 123 Matthew quotes Isa 7 14, ‘““Behold a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son, and his name shall be called Immanuel,”’ thus providing a 
basis in Scripture for the belief that Jesus was born of a virgin mother. 
Matthew is the only NT writer to quote Isa 7 14. It is now well 
known that this saying of Isaiah refers to an event of his own time, 
and that the Hebrew word ‘almah, for the mother of the child, does not 
mean a virgin but only a young woman. This makes it evident that 
Matthew transfers the event to his own time and follows, not the Hebrew 
text, but a Greek translation, which renders the Hebrew by parthenos, 
usually meaning a virgin. 

Matthew is also the only NT author to relate the flight of Joseph and 
Mary with the child Jesus to Egypt. He says that when the little family 
returned from Egypt after Herod’s death, only to discover that his son 
Archelaus reigned in Jerusalem, they went and dwelt in Nazareth of 
Galilee, and remarks that they did this to fulfill the saying of the prophets, 
“He shall be called a Nazarene,’’ a passage which no scholar has 
been able to locate with certainty in the OT (2 19-23). It is clear 
that Matthew, not being close to the facts of the birth of Jesus, has 
assumed from another passage he quotes from Mic 5 2 that Joseph and 
Mary lived in Bethlehem before the child was born, and that they 
transferred their residence to Nazareth after returning from Egypt. 


Matthew’s conclusion contradicts the testimony of Luke that the family 
lived in Nazareth before Jesus was born, and made the journey to 


Bethlehem because of a census. 

Moreover, Matt 2 15 interprets the return of Joseph and Mary with 
the child Jesus from Egypt as fulfillment of Hos 111, “Out of Egypt I 
called my son,” which in its original setting means the exodus of Israel 
from Egypt. As only Matthew records the flight to Egypt, there is a 
strong possibility that the entire episode is an inference from the mis- 
understood Hos 11 1. 

Matthew’s account of the triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
(21 1-11) radically changes Mark (11 1-11), the source he is following. 
He says that Jesus rode into the city, not on one donkey, but on two at 
the same time, thus changing Mark’s simple, dignified narrative of this 
historic event into something like a circus spectacle. Matthew was led 
to make this extraordinary change by misunderstanding the Scripture 
he quoted from Zech 9 9, which he thought was fulfilled by this entrance 
of Jesus into the city. The passage says, 


Tell the daughter of Zion, 

Behold, your king is coming to you, 
humble, and mounted on an ass, 
and on a colt, the foal of an ass. 
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The study of Hebrew poetry by modern scholars enables us to see 
that the literary structure is the well-known parallelism in which the 
second line of a couplet repeats in slightly different words the same idea 
expressed in the first. Zechariah had no intention to say the king would 
come riding on two asses at the same time. Matthew's failure to un- 
derstand the poetic lines caused him to say that the disciples “brought 
the ass and the colt, and put their clothes on them, and he sat thereon 
(€réOnxav ém’ atrdv ra iwaria, xal éwexabicey éravw abrdrv). 
Matthew’s unfamiliarity with the nature of Hebrew poetry caused him 
to alter Mark’s statement so as to fit Mark’s narrative into his twisted 
understanding of the poem. 

Another example from Matthew is his famous quotation (12 40), 
“For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the whale, 
so will the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth.’’ Matthew is the only NT author to cite this Scripture in con- 
nection with the resurrection. It is obvious, however, according to 
Matthew’s own account of the resurrection, that Jesus was buried on 
Friday evening, that he lay in the grave that night, Saturday, and 
Saturday night, and arose early Sunday morning. So the passage from 
Jonah, as Matthew quotes it, does not fit the narrative of the resurrection 
as all the gospels give it. 

With these passages before us, it is possible to make certain generaliza- 
tions with reference to Matthew’s use of the Scriptures. The arbitrary 
pattern he imposed on the genealogy, by means of actually dropping the 
names of certain kings, shows that Matthew was experimenting with his 
skill in literary arrangement based on numbers. He was evidently 
fascinated by the number seven; his genealogy presents this number in 
various multiples. Matthew’s use of Isa 7 14 to explain the mystery of 
the birth of Christ not only shows the power exercised by the ancient 
Scriptures in forming Christian doctrine, but how a misinterpreted 
passage might be just as influential as one, correctly understood. The 


effort to explain why the family of Jesus resided in Nazareth by deriving 
it from a postulated Scripture illustrates the belief that all events of the 
life of Christ were in some specific sense not only implicit, but explicit 
in the OT, even though one did not know the precise passage of Scripture 
in which the ancient writers had concealed it. The interpretation of 
Hos 11: not only illustrates how early Christians found a meaning 


entirely foreign to the original; it may also show how incidents in the 
story of Jesus have been inferred from the OT. Twisting the story of 
Jesus’ ride into Jerusalem by making him ride two animals at the same 
time shows Matthew's lack of literary appreciation; that he failed to 
recognize the literary character of the poetic passage before him. The 
application of the saying about Jonah’s sojourn in the belly of the whale 
to the period during which Jesus lay in the grave between his death and 
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resurrection, although it does not really fit the narrative of the resurrec- 
tion, indicates how desperately early Christians searched the Scriptures 
to find proof for the things happening among them. 


Distorting Contemporary Sources 


What we have observed about the liberties Matthew took with 
passages of Scripture he quoted suggests that he may have done the 
same thing with his more contemporary sources of the life and sayings of 
Jesus. The writings of the OT were one group of Matthew’s sources, but, 
being holy Scripture, they possessed a quality of sanctity far beyond that 
of his more recent contemporary sources, such as Mark, Q, and other 
documents relating to Jesus. Since we have discovered that Matthew 
felt free in changing and distorting the Scriptures, it becomes a prob- 
ability that he has used an even freer hand in modifying, rearranging, 
and shaping documents not protected by scriptural sanctity, sources of a 
popular character which he used in putting together his gospel. And 
that is just what we find on examining Matthew’s gospel in comparison 
with Mark and Luke, the other Synoptic gospels. 

Using a harmony which sets the texts of these gospels side by side, 
one can quickly see changes of various kinds which Matthew has made. 
His account of the triumphal entry, as we have already noted, changes 
Mark’s record and makes Jesus ride on two donkeys into Jerusalem. 
The sequel to this episode is driving the money-changers out of the 
temple. In this case also Matthew has not hesitated to change Mark’s 
account. According to Mark (111-11) Jesus went into the temple on 
Sunday, looked around to observe what was going on there, returned to 
Bethany that night, and came back the next day to drive the traders 
from the temple. Matthew tells Mark’s story, repeating most of it almost 
word for word, but he has changed the time when Jesus drove the money- 
changers out. Matthew says Jesus drove the traders out immediately 
after his arrival in the temple, that is, on Sunday afternoon (21 12-17; 
Mark 11 15-19; Luke 19 45-48). In taking over Mark’s account, Matthew 
dropped out Mark’s clear statement that Jesus returned to Bethany and 
spent the night before he came back the next day to cleanse the temple. 
Mark says Jesus did this on Monday. 

Matthew’s readiness to distort Mark is shown also in the way he 
deals with Mark’s account of the Gadarene demoniac (Mark 5 1-20; 
Mati 8 28-34) relieved by Jesus. When Matthew tells the story, Mark’s 
one demoniac becomes two. 

A similar treatment appears in Matthew’s retelling of Mark’s story 
of the blind beggar Bartimeus at Jericho (Mark 10 46-52; Matt 20 29-34; 
Luke 18 35-43). In this case also, according to Mark there was only one 
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blind man; but when Matthew tells the same story, the one blind man 
becomes two. , 

When Matthew comes to the account of the resurrection (Matt 
28 1-10; Mark 16 1-8), he quite boldly changes what Mark says. Mark 
states that the women who came to the tomb of Jesus early that Sunday 
morning were frightened when they found the tomb empty, and fled in 
fear; that they did not say a word to anyone because they were afraid. 
On the other hand, Matthew says the women ran with great joy and 
reported to the disciples what they had seen. 


Editing the Words of Jesus 


It is also possible to demonstrate Matthew's editorial freedom with 
the sayings of Jesus. Many years ago it was pointed out that Matthew 
had grouped sayings of Jesus into five collections, creating the impression 
that Jesus gave extended lectures or sermons, contrary to what otherwise 
appears to be the fact. The first of these is the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt 5—7); second, instructions to the twelve (10 5-42); third, a collec- 
tion of parables of the kingdom (13 1-s2); fourth, another group of 
parables (18 1-35); fifth, sayings about the end of the world (24—25). 
Professor E. J. Goodspeed thinks there are six of these collections 
(Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist, 1959, pp. 29 ff.). These groups show 
that Matthew has freely picked up sayings of Jesus from various places 
and put them together in convenient collections, showing no concern 
for preserving the integrity of any original sources from which he 
drew them. 

It is clear that Matthew has relocated sayings in new contexts, 
where they may have lost their original meanings. This may be illustrated 
by a famous passage from the Serinon on the Mount (5 27-31) dealing 
with adultery. It goes, 

27*You have heard that it was said, ‘You shall not commit adultery.’ 
*8But I say to you that every one who looks at a woman lustfully has 
already committed adultery with her in his heart. **If your right eye 
causes you to sin, pluck it out and throw it away; it is better that you 
lose one of your members than that your whole body be thrown into hell. 
80And if your right hand causes you to sin, cut it off and throw it away; 
it is better that you lose one of your members than that your whole 
body go into hell. 

31“Tt was also said, ‘Whoever divorces his wife, iet him give her a 
certificate of divorce.’ But I say to you that every one who divorces his 
wife, except on the ground of unchastity, makes her an adulteress; and 
whoever marries a divorced woman commits adultery.” 

The two sayings about adultery and divorce fit well together, but in 
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between them Matthew has sandwiched vss. 29-30, beginning, “If your 
right eye causes you to sin, etc.’’ This passage has been introduced here 
in a strange context. We know this because the saying about the eye, 
the hand, and foot was taken from Mark 9 43-48, where it occurs in 
entirely different material. Matthew copied this in its original context 
in 18 s-9; but apparently because of its use of the eye, he has transferred 
it to the Sermon on the Mount, connecting it with the saying about 
adultery and divorce, where Jesus says, ““Whoever looks on a woman 
lustfully, etc.’’ The new context of the saying about the eye makes it 
refer to sexual lust, and suggests castration as the remedy for this impulse, 
but there is no indication in Mark that the saying of Jesus originally had 
that radical meaning. It is true that Jesus’ saying about the lustful eye 
has rabbinic parallels, but that he prescribed the treatment Matthew 
implies does not follow.’ 

About a hundred years after Matthew was written, the famous 
Origen, finding himself embarrassed by sex desire, had himself emascu- 
lated. Undoubtedly this relocation of the passage by Matthew had 
something to do with Origen’s unfortunate misinterpretation of the 
Scriptures about sex desire.’ 

The much debated Matt 16 19, where Jesus gives Peter the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven and all power on earth to bind and loose, is 
another problem which appears to have been created by Matthew’s 
disregard of original contexts, transference, relocation, and rewriting of 
sayings on the basis of a superficial similarity, literary whim, or theolog- 
ical idea. In 18 1s Matthew quotes a saving of Jesus to all the disciples, 
‘Whatever vou bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatever 
you loose on earth shali be loosed in heaven.’”’ This word of Jesus is 
reflected also in John 20 23, “If you forgive the sins of any, they are 
forgiven; if you retain the sins of any, they are retained.” The conclusion 
appears inescapable that Matthew’s admiration for Peter has caused 
him to transfer this saying to a new context and to rewrite it, so as to 
give to Peter alone authority which Jesus otherwise gives to all the 
disciples alike. 


* Cf. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
vol. 1, pp. 302-03; G. F. Moore, Judaism, vol. 2, pp. 267-70. 

? Eusebius, H. E. 6, 8, 1-2; also for another similar misunderstanding, Justin, 
A pol. i, 29. 
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N A short article contributed to the July, 1960, number of New 

Testament Studies the present writer put forward the hypothesis 
that the ultimate source of St. Luke’s account of the Mission of the 
Seventy (or Seventy-two) was the so-called Letter of Aristeas.!. The 
grounds for this suggestion were, briefly, as follows: 

(1) St. Luke’s affection for the Septuagint, which may be taken as 
well established, led to conscious and deliberate imitation in his gospel 


of its language and style. 

(2) The Letter of Aristeas, which in the time of the evangelist enjoyed 
a wide circulation and prestige (Josephus, for example, paraphrasing 
about two-fifths of it in Book 12 of his Antiquities), would be held in 
high regard by Luke as the supposedly authentic account of the origin 


of the Septuagint. 

(3) Each of the evangelists, while adhering strictly to the ‘‘gospel 
pattern,’’ has nevertheless exercised an independence both in the selection 
and arrangement of his material in accordance with the particular 
theological interests which were, at least in part, his objective to advance. 
To this end St. Luke composed the narrative of the Mission of the 
Seventy, Mark’s Mission of the Twelve being his selected gospel source, 
Aristeas providing the quarry for amplification along with Q, and the 
promotion of the Lukan motif of Christ as the “‘light of the gentiles”’ 
the raison d’étre for the finished composition. 

It is the purpose of this paper to amplify the evidence for this hypo- 
thesis and to suggest, by further illustrations from the Third Gospel and 
Acts a wider measure of debt on the part of the evangelist to the Letter 
of Aristeas. 

St. Luke’s adherence to the gospel pattern, while employing within 
it an independent selection and arrangement of material for a particular 
didactic interest, was well illustrated by Martin Kiddle in a series of four 
articles contributed to vol. 35 and 36 of the Journal of Theological 
Studies.2. The motif is that of the admission of gentiles to the Christian 


t NTS, 6 (1960), pp. 319-21, q.v. for references. 
2 JTS, 35 (1934), pp. 44-50; 36 (1935), pp. 33-34, 160-73, 267-80. 
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church, which Luke regards as integral to God's ineluctable purpose, 
whereas Mark, in close agreement with St. Paul and underlined by 
Matthew, presents such admission rather as contingent upon the two- 
fold tragedy of the rejection of the Jews and the death of Jesus. ‘‘To 
this teaching,” to give Kiddle’s own words, ‘‘St. Luke faithfully adhered, 
but he skilfully selected, arranged, and edited his sources in such a way 
that the general impression of his gospel is that the admission of the 
Gentiles was the natural and inevitable result of the Ministry, as indeed 
is pointed out by the Risen Christ (Luke 24 46 1.). ... St. Luke’s desire 
to make his gospel conform with Acts, as the appropriate introduction 
which this ‘former treatise’ was to make to his history of the early 
Church, accounts for many of the considerable differences between his 
gospel and that of St. Mark.”’ 

More recently, as another example of Lukan interpretative method, 
the suggestion has been made that chap. 1 and 2 of the gospel, far from 
reflecting (on Streeter’s hypothesis) an independent literary source, are 
in fact indigenous to Luke’s purpose as stated in his preface — to present 
an account “‘of the things which have been brought to fulfilment among 
us.’ Hence these chapters, ‘‘a pious meditation upon the birth of the 
Lord,’’ were composed by the evangelist as a fulfillment of Genesis, 
which his Markan source, which he takes care never to contradict, had 
left almost untouched.‘ 

The foregoing examples, which would seem to illustrate «ie freedom 
which St. Luke brought to bear upon his presentation of the gospel and 
his account of its propagation in the Book of Acts, lead naturally to a 
consideration of other material known to him and of which he could 
make effective use. 

First we may return appropriately to the Mission of the Seventy’ 
which, as already noted, has every appearance of being a designed use of 
material from Aristeas for the motif of the admission of the gentiles. 
The setting of this Mission of the Seventy is the journey to Jerusalem, 
which St. Luke alone routes as by way of Samaria (Luke 9 51 #.). Just 
as the seventy-two emissaries of the Letter of Aristeas had, by their 
translation, brought the knowledge of the Law to the gentile world, so 
the seventy (-two) are appointed by the Christ to go forth and proclaim 
its fulfillment to the gentiles of Samaria, a theme which is renewed in 
Acts 8 4 #., where Samaria is the first center outside Jerusalem to which 
the word is preached. Regarding the number — seventy or seventy- 
two — it is unfortunate that there should be a variant reading and quite 


3 JTS, 36 (1935), pp. 162, 171. 

4M. D. Goulder and M. L. Sanderson, ‘‘St. Luke’s Genesis,’’ JTS (n.s.), 8 (1957), 
pp. 12-30. 

5 Luke 10 1-24. 
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tantalizing that Chester Beatty I (#*5) should be defective at such an 
important point. The present writer would incline to seventy-two (as 
read by Nestle-Kilpatrick and other moderns, though Bruce M. Metzger’s 
important study ‘Seventy or Seventy-two Disciples?”’? should be con- 
sulted on the matter) as the original reading, the variant being paralleled 
by a similar Patristic inconsistency in the number of the LXX translators. 

Here we have an example of Luke’s adherence to the framework 
while exercising the independence noted above. For the duplicate 
narrative — the Mission of the Twelve and of the Seventy — he had 
a precedent in the Markan account of the feeding respectively of the 
Five and the Four Thousand, a phenomenon which Matthew repeats 
with the same subject matter but which Luke adapts to the entirely 
new setting of the missions. To this end, in compiling his account of 
the Seventy (-two), he takes the Markan framework of the Mission 
of the Twelve (which incident he has already faithfully recorded in 
9 1-6), incorporates Q material, and so presents the gospel counterpart 
of the Aristean translators. In other words, he rewrote Mark 6 7-13, 
just as in the case of his synagogue story (Luke 4 16-30) he ‘‘re-wrote... 
the similar story in Mark 6 1-6 and... transferred its occasion from the 


middle of the Ministry to the beginning in order to draw out its symbolic 
8 


significance.’ 
A further point arises which recalls Aristeas. In the Q passage 


incorporated in the narrative of the Seventy, but which in Matthew 
appears as a preamble to the interpretation of the parable of the Sower 
(Matt 13 161.), Luke reads for Matthew’s “prophets and righteous 
men” (a natural combination occurring again in Matt 10 41) the some- 
what strange ‘prophets and kings,’’ a combination not found else- 
where in Scripture. Can this allusion to ‘“‘kings’” be a reminiscence of 
Ptolemy’s desire to have the Jewish Law, the fulfillment of which it is 
Luke’s purpose to set forth in his gospel (cf. Luke 1 1; 24 27, 44.)? This, 
in turn, raises what would seem to be a case of transferred association. 
In his account of the disciples’ dispute over seniority Luke gives Jesus’ 
rejoinder in the form: ‘‘The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them; and those in authority over them are called benefactors’”’ (Luke 
22 25, RSV). While there may be nothing untoward in Luke’s substitu- 
tion of “kings of the Gentiles’ for Mark’s of doxobdytes Gpxewv Tov 
€Ov@v (Mark 10 42) the juxtaposition of evepyérat, a hapax legomenon 
in NT, is certainly noteworthy. As Plummer points out,’ the usage for 


6 Virtually the whole of Luke 10 1-7 is missing in this MS. In vs. 17 F. G. Kenyon 
(The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, fasc. ii, p. 17) transcribes 08 =72, but see reference 
in following note. 

7 NTS, 5 (1959), pp. 299-306; especially (for reading in yj) p. 299. 

’H. F. D. Sparks, ‘‘The Semitisms of St. Luke’s Gospel,” JTS, 44 (1943), p. 136. 

9 St. Luke, ICC, p. 501; but cf. A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, pp. 248 f. 
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persons who have done special service is not parallel: it is a perpetual 
title of the sovereign. Two of the Ptolemies bore this epithet, but it is 
unlikely that either of these was in Luke’s mind when he used the term. 
More probably the reference is due to unconscious assimilation to 
Philadelphus, the Ptolemy of the LXX, whose virtues as ruler and 
whose public benefactions Philo,'? even more than Aristeas, is lavish 
in extolling —- an indication of the heights his reputation had attained 
in the first century A. D. when Luke wrote. 

We may now pass on to consider certain other characteristics of 
Luke-Acts which suggest affinities with Aristeas. Much of the Letter is 
given over to the temple, notably (1) the detailed description of the 
works of art presented to it, and personally supervised in the making, 
by Philadelphus; and (2) the glories of the temple: its setting, appoint- 
ments, and ministrations."' St. Luke’s gospel both begins and ends in 
the temple. Zacharias is officiating there when he receives the promise 
of the Baptist’s birth, while the closing verse of the gospel finds the 
waiting disciples ‘‘continually in the temple.’’ Peculiar also to Luke are 
some of the incidents of its part in the life of Christ — the presentation, 


“a ’ 


the encounter with Simeon and Anna, the visit at the age of twelve. 

It is the setting of the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, and in 

Acts it occupies a central position in the life of the early church. 
Prayer as a feature of the Third Gospel has received the attention of 


all commentators. ‘‘More than any of the other Evangelists,’’ remarks 
Plummer, for example, ‘“S. Luke brings before his readers the subject 
of Prayer.’’*? Side by side with this may be set Hadas’s note on Aristeas, 
17: ‘‘Prayer is stressed in Aristeas,’’ to which he appends no fewer than 
fifteen references in the Letter. 

Another marked similarity between Luke and Aristeas is the promi- 
nence which both give to hospitality, lodging, and entertainment, 
elements in the Lukan writings which have been elaborated by Professor 
Cadbury.'* The dinner table becomes for Luke the occasion of much of 
our Lord’s teaching, and material is placed in this setting which in 
Matthew appears in another context.'’ Likewise, hospitality is much 
to the fore in Aristeas. Implicit in the courtesy and attention accorded 
by the high priest to Ptolemy’s embassy and the sacrifices which he 
offered on behalf of the king, his family, and his friends (45, 72), it 
becomes fully articulate in the unprecedented reception given to the 
translators, their being assigned the best lodgings, the lavish supply of 
all their needs while engaged in their work, and finally their solemn 


© De Vita Mosis ii, 5. 

™ Aristeas 51-99. Op. ctt., p. xiv. 

"3 M. Hadas, Aristeas to Philocrates, pp. 102 f. 

% The Making of Luke-Acts, pp. 249-53. 

ts Cf. for example Luke 14 15-24 with Matt. 22 1-14. 
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dismissal with gifts and an invitation to return to the court (173-86, 
301-4, 317-21). The protracted account of the seven days of banqueting, 
which takes up about a third of the Letter (187-300), is the setting for 
the commendation of Hebrew wisdom and manner of life. 

Further reminiscent of Aristeas are the texts which Luke gives of 
speeches, official letters, and decrees. The speeches are so well known 
as to need only passing mention; the text is given of the decree of the 
Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15 23 #.) and Claudius Lysias’ letter to Felix 
(Acts 23 26 #.), while, though the text is not given, specific mention is 
made of Saul’s letters of authority from the high priest to the synagogues 
of Damascus (Acts 911.; 225), the official indictment (25 25-27), the 
absence of letters from Judea to the Jews of Rome (28 21), and in the 
gospel the census decree of Augustus (Luke 2 1). 

A fair proportion of Avisteas is taken up with the emancipation of 
the Jewish slaves in Egypt (4, 12-27, 35-37, 44b), a motif which is taken 
up and reinterpreted in Luke-Acts as the tidings of the wider emancipa- 
tion brought about by the gospel."® 

Much speculation has attended the addressing of the Third Gospel 
and Acts to Theophilus. If the view taken in the present study, namely, 
that St. Luke both knew and was influenced in some measure by the 
Letter of Aristeas, the problem should occasion but little difficulty. The 
identity of the addressee does not arise, for no living individual is intended: 


the device is purely stylistic. Aristeas is not, properly speaking, a letter 
at all: indeed the common practice of alluding to it as ‘‘The Letter of 
Aristeas’”’ is comparatively modern.'? Deissmann has made a technical 
epistle,”’ the former being 


distinction between the ‘‘letter’’ and the 
nonliterary and intended only for the addressee, while the latter is a 
distinct literary form aimed at addressing the public.'® It is to this 
category that Aristeas belongs. St. Luke, though imitating the author's 
epistolary device, nevertheless brings to it that same independence in 
his treatment of source material that we have already noticed. Philo- 
crates, the lover of power or sovereignty — a sentiment wholly alien to 
the tenor of the gospel — gives place under Luke’s pen to Theophilus, 
the lover of God, upon whom thereafter the whole of the gospel is 
centered to the entire exclusion of any subsequent reference to author 
or addressee. Aristeas on the other hand addresses the recipient by name 
in the proem and the exordium as well as three times in the course of the 
epistle,'® and at the same time leaves the reader in no doubt regarding 
his own identity (19). But with Luke there is a marked difference. 


6 FB. g. Luke 1 46-55, 68-79; 2 29-32; 4 18-21; Acts 2 21, 37-40; 3 114.; 10 34 ff.; 11 18; 
13 47; 26 17 f.; 28 28. 

7M. Hadas, op. cit., pp. 1, 56, 92; H. G. Meecham, The Letter of Aristeas, p. 169. 

8 Deissmann, op. cit., pp. 217-24; see further, H. J. Cadbury, op. cit., chap. 15. 

19 Aristeas 1, 120, 171, 295, 322. 
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Throughout there is a restraint — a self-effacement which undoubtedly 
he felt imposed upon him by the very sacredness of the subject matter, 
imputing, as it were, to his readers the ardor of the Greeks of the Fourth 
Gospel in their quest: ‘‘Sir, we wish to see Jesus.’’ In Acts, however, he 
is a little more free. While a single mention of the addressee suffices for 
the whole work, as in his gospel, he desires to make it plain (like Aristeas, 
though less obtrusively) that he was a partaker in much of what he 
records. Indeed it is not impossible that it was to Aristeas that he owed 
the impulse to record his own experiences, together with the epoch- 
making events which had led to them. 

Again, in the preface to his gospel St. Luke is at pains to stress the 
care he had taken to present a true record based on firsthand testimony. 
Likewise Aristeas had solemnly acquitted himself of all error by declaring 
his recourse to those ‘‘who record in writing all things that are said and 
done from the very moment that the king begins to give audience until 
he retires to sleep,” and whose record is reviewed and, if necessary, 
corrected before inclusion in the official archives (297b—9), while in the 
epilogue he contrasts his narrative as being a true record with works of 
pure romance (Ta Tav pvOod\dywv BiBdia, 322). Furthermore it is 
tempting to discern in St. Luke’s mind as he penned his introduction to 
Acts a recollection of Aristeas 6: ‘‘On a former occasion | transmitted to 
you an account of matters I deemed worthy of relating... .’’ Similarly, 
when Luke concludes his second volume with the Apostle of the Gentiles 
preaching and teaching in the heart of the empire and within the shadow 
of Caesar’s court ‘‘unhindered’’ (a4xwAUTws), is it possible that we have 
an echo, albeit faint, of the closing theme of the Letter of Aristeas, 
namely, the request that Eleazar might not hinder (iva... un Kwdton 
321) any translator who might wish to return to Ptolemy’s court? 

To sum up, it might legitimately be countered that the considerations 
brought forward amount to no more than pure coincidence. Taken one 
by one this might conceivably be so, but together they present a chain 
of coincidences so remarkable as to suggest causal relationship. Some of 
the data adduced might be held, and rightly, to apply more widely than 
to the Lukan writings; conversely, some would embrace a wider horizon 
than Aristeas and include for example Ezra, II Maccabees, and classical 
writers. But the facts seem to call for the narrower sphere of reference 
and to focus themselves primarily upon Aristeas. Were St. Luke desirous 
of commending his work to a gentile public by a thoroughgoing adoption 
of current literary form he would, in the first place, have made this more 
apparent than he does, and, even more conclusively, he would have 
written throughout in a literary style of which the preface to his gospel 
shows him to have been fully capable, and which certainly would have 
been more to his taste and far less exacting a task than the production 
of an artificial Septuagintal medium. 
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Having been influenced to an imitative extent by the Greek Scrip- 
tures, it would hardly be surprising — indeed it would be expected — 
that he should show some regard for what was to him and his con- 
temporaries the authentic account of how these Scriptures first came 
into being. Whether or not he penetrated the author's gentile mask we 
have no means of knowing. Taken at face value as the work of a sym- 
pathetic gentile, as in all probability Luke understood the Letter, its 
appeal to him as a gentile would be all the stronger. And further, if in 
setting his hand to writing an ‘‘Acts,’”’ Luke was embarking on an 
innovation, as on all the available evidence he was — an important 
point advanced by Sparks?® a decade ago—he would welcome the 
existence of Aristeas as providing a precedent, and in some respects a 
model, for his new venture, despite its more limited serviceability in 
composing Acts than Mark, and apparently others who had “undertaken 
to compile a narrative of the things... accomplished among us’’ (Luke 
11, RSV), had provided for the writing of his gospel. 

To assert, however, direct literary dependence upon Aristeas would 
be to claim too much. The evidence would suggest that the evangelist 
had so assimilated the contents of the document that his own writings 
breathe, on the whole, its atmosphere rather than its ipsissima verba: 
the dependence is one of spirit rather than letter. Nor does it seem, 
to adopt a modern metaphor, that the traffiic was all one way. For it 
may be observed by way of a postscript, how Luke himself, all uncon- 
sciously and innocently, influenced the form of the transmission of the 
Septuagint legend which in Epiphanius of Salamis” represents the 
translators, in like manner to the Lukan emissaries, as doing every- 
thing — working, eating, commuting daily between the mainland and 
the Island of Pharos, and even sleeping — ‘‘two by two.”’ 


2 “The Semitisms of the Acts,’’ JTS (n.s.), 1 (1950), pp. 16-28; esp. p. 23. 
* De Mensuris et Ponderibus 3 ff. 
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STUDIES IN THE ACCOUNT OF THE 
LEVITICAL CITIES 


Il. UTOPIA AND HISTORICAL REALITY 
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N THE previous article* we noted that scholars have tried to eluci- 

date the account of the Levitical cities by approaching it from one of 
two extremes: The actual historical conception, and the utopian. In 
our view, however, the nature of this material is too distinctive and 
intricate to be fitted into either of these ready-made categories. In fact, 
this account is not to be understood in terms of either of these possibilities, 
because it actually contains both the historical and the utopian elements. 
In the following pages we shall dwell on these two elements and note 
how they fit in here. 

It is our profound conviction that P as a whole and this account in 
particular are not an exilic product but date back to a much earlier 
period in Israelite history; and it goes without saying that the traditions 
embedded in P are of a siill greater antiquity. In our opinion, the specific 
character of P in comparison with other Pentateuchal sources does not 
stem from P’s alleged late date (as the school of Wellhausen commonly 
argues) but from it really being, unlike other Pentateuchal sources, a 
work of priests. In other words, the historical position of P cannot be 
determined by a comparative study of it vis-d-vis the other Pentateuchal 
sources, for most of these sources must be regarded synoptically: the 
differences between them are qualitative and derived from dissimilar 
circles of composition, and are not necessarily differences of date. One 
thing we admit: P was canonized in the days of Ezra; only since that 
time has it become an active and influential factor in Jewish life. But 
any attempt to treat properly the problem of P’s dating must exceed 
the bounds of our study. Therefore, the following discussion will for the 
most part not be based on the aforementioned conviction. Here we 
intend to clarify only the nature of the account of the Levitical cities 
and to note, as has been said, how the utopian and realistic elements are 
interfused in it. 


* JBL, 80 (1961), pp. 45-54. 
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Utopian Features 


It is impossible not to recognize the utopian features of the account 
of the Levitical cities, in the main noted already by Wellhausen and his 
school, and nothing is gained by ignoring them. Let us briefly sum up 
these features. They are: 

1. The measurements given for the migrashim of the city, an exact 
square of 2,000 cubits (Num 35 4—s). It would seem as though the area 
of the city itself was supposed to be in the form of a square.' 


2. Moreover, these dimensions are the same for all the forty-eight 
cities. Graf? once remarked that such precise and general measurements 
can only be fixed in the steppes of southern Russia or the western States 
of America, not in hilly and rugged Palestine. Yet this tendency of giving 
exact measurements to objects and areas, sometimes schematic to the 
point of abstraction, is peculiar to priestly literature in the Bible in 
general. 


3. To a large extent, even the jubilee legislation, with which the con- 
ception of the Levitical cities is interwoven, is utopian. The actual 
existence of the jubilee depends, for instance, on an over-all fixed count- 
ing of years. Even if such an era existed in Israel in biblical times, it is 


* The elucidation of the text is difficult, since there is no doubt that vs. 5 implies a 
square of 2,000 cubits; yet a 1,000 cubits ‘‘from the wall of the city and outward” 
(vs. 4) do not make such a square feasible, unless the area of the city itself is nil. Various 
solutions have been propounded that resort to complicated geometrical figures or too 
bold emendations of the text. See G. B. Gray, Numbers (ICC), pp. 467-69. It should 
be noted — as Gray has done there — that gér refers in biblical terminology to the 
walls of a house or an altar (Exod 30 3 e¢ al.) and in one other instance, to the fence of a 
vineyard (Num 22 25). In Ps 624 qtr and gadér, ‘‘fence,’’ are mentioned together. 
But it is never found to connote a city wall, kémah in biblical Hebrew — no objection 
can be raised from Josh 2 15, where a construct form (qfr ha-hémah) is used. Thus we 
may assume that the term gr ha-‘fr connotes not the city wall but the built-up area. 
Accordingly, the thousand cubits extend from the center of the city and they are 
measured 7yn pd and mxim, that is, partly in the built-up area, partly outside the city. 
The whole city is thus included in the square of two thousand cubits, the city itself 
not necessarily being square. Another possible explanation is that the word sabtb 
(“a thousand cubits round about,” vs. 4) need not mean “‘in every direction’’ but ‘‘the 
circumference, the total of the four sides.” This is its usual connotation in biblical 
terminology. Thus vs. 4 intends to give the over-all total of the circumference, and it 
should be read: 3°30 70N2 o'Dd>R ninw “eight thousand’’ — in the LXX ovpbx was read 
o’p bx =dtaxtAlovs — cubits round about.”’ Similarly Ezekiel does not rest content 
with the measurements of the four sides of the city square but gives the over-all total of 
the circumference, 2’20 (Ezek 48 30-34, 35), this being the usual practice of the surveyor 
of antiquity in general. Whatever the case may be, the area of each city would have 
been rather small. In this respect, however, it is P that is consistent with reality. 

2 Referred to by Wellhausen, Prolegomena’, pp. 153-54. 
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unlikely that it was familiar to the people at large. In this event it 
certainly was a kind of priestly ‘‘esoteric’’ practice. 


4. To depict these cities as the exclusive preserve of the Levites is 
abstract and unhistorical. According to P, almost no hold on any of 
the houses of such a city is given to members of other tribes, including 
even those in whose boundaries the city is situated, since any possession 
by a non-Levite is purely temporary. This element adds to the previous 
one. For even if it is assumed that the jubilee code had actual validity 
in biblical times, it is still questionable whether the specific privileges 
applicable to the houses of the Levitical cities were in force, and whether 
they were in force just in these forty-eight particular cities. 


5. The differentiation between priests and Levites, so characteristic of 
P (and the code of Ezek 40—48) to which the concept of the Levitical 
cities is linked, is utopian. This differentiation is not acknowledged by 
all the other Pentateuchal sources, or by all the preéxilic prophetic 
books. Ezekiel in his visionary code has to ‘‘create’’ Levites out of the 
non-Jerusalemite priesthood (Ezek 44 9-14). This indicates that in his 
days, at any rate, a class of Levites was nonexistent. From the sacral- 
cultic point of view, the preéxilic biblical sources, excluding P, admit the 
existence of two classes only: priests and common people. Moreover, in 
the conception of all the preéxilic nonpriestly sources, the functions 
imposed on the Levites by P have no significance at all. It was only 
after the Exile that an attempt was made to fulfill all that ‘they found 
written in the Law,” from which a Levitical class emerged. These 
Levites were fewer in number than the priests, and some functions, not 
mentioned at all in P (like the playing on musical instruments and the 
ceremonial watch at the gates), were assigned to them.3 It may be said 
that the functions assigned by P to the Levites were not implemented 
even by the Levites of the Second Temple — neither the porterage of 
the Tabernacle (Num 41-20) nor the “‘keeping of the charge’’ of the 
Tabernacle, in the special meaning it bears in P (Num 3 15-39; 8 23~26); 
and not even the “‘standing before the congregation to minister to them” 


3 W. F. Albright (Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 125 ff.) seeks to prove 
the existence of the Levites (as they are comprehended by P) in the Davidic period from 
the argument that the practice of music in the Israelite temples was very ancient and 
can be traced to Canaanite origins. But this proof does not appear to us adequate. 
This music, i.e., the psalmody, was certainly ancient, but during the First Temple 
period it certainly was not reserved for any sacral class. It belonged to the sphere of 
nonpriestly, ‘‘external’’ cult. Even if we assume the professional nature of this liturgy, 
it was not entrusted to the Levites. The Levites of P are not singers. It was only in 
the postéxilic period that the professional temple music was reserved for the Levites 
and at the same time further functions were entrusted to them. Cf. on this point Y. 
Kaufmann, The Biblical Account of the Conquest of Palestine, pp. 42-43. 
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(Num 16 9; cf. Ezek 44 11; 46 24). Just from where and how the Levites 
of the Second Temple emerged is in itself a complicated problem. 


Realistic Elements 


On the other hand, the account of the Levitical cities contains un- 
doubted realistic elements which do not allow us to dismiss it as a purely 
fictitious compilation. From a number of points of view this account is 
shaped in a manner that contradicts the assumptions of P himself, and 
by the same token it dovetails with historical realities. In particular, 
the realistic elements clearly emerge from a comparison with Ezekiel’s 
program regarding ‘‘the holy district’’ (Ezek 45; 48), which, in contrast 
to our account, is completely ungrounded in any historic reality. It is 
precisely this comparison that may indicate that P’s account of the 
Levitical cities cannot be regarded as having been influenced by Ezekiel’s 
utopia or as having ‘‘evolved”’ from it. A certain affinity no doubt exists 
between them, just as there are all-important common aspects shared 
by P as a whole and Ezek 40—48, to the extent that they can really be 
included in the framework of one priestly school. But chronologically 
speaking, with respect to the Levitical cities (as with other particulars) 
P comes first. 

The following are the realistic elements of our account: 


1. Had it been an outright fiction, P would undoubtedly have con- 
centrated all the Levites in one central place; in fact, he would have had 
to concentrate them round the sanctuary. He does this in his schematic 
descriptions of the camp (Num 1 50-53; 2 17; 3 23-38). Ezekiel does like- 
wise, allocating to the Levites a special strip in his holy district (Ezek 
45 5; 48 13, 22). According to our account, however, the tribe of Levites 
is dispersed throughout the entire territory of Israel. In this the account 
perfectly fits the assumption of all the other sources and is faithful 
to historical reality as well. 


2. Furthermore, we have stated in our previous article that the forty- 
eight cities in which P disperses the Levites were, in most cases, not 
shrine cities. In the context of historical authenticity, this fact is most 
instructive. In the schematic camp of P, the Levites encircle the taber- 
nacle. The strip of land which Ezekiel allots them also adjoins the 
temple. There is no doubt that had our account been a pure fiction, P 
would have settled the Levites near the temple. Had P permitted a 


multiplicity of shrines,* he would have settled the Levites in cities 


4Such was the view of D. Hoffmann, Die wichtigsten Instanzen gegen die Graf- 
Wellhausensche Hypothese, 1, pp. 79-82; Y. Kaufmann, too, argues this in a slightly 
different way (Téledét ha-'emtinah hay-yifre'elit, i, pp. 113-18, 126-36). 
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possessing shrines. Had this account been composed as a post-Josianic 
utopia, if it had not allotted the Levites a single area centered near the 
legitimate temple, it would at least have granted them cities possessing 
shrines where they had officiated previously (as Wellhausen was apt to 
assume). But these forty-eight cities have nothing to do with shrine 
cities, neither in the pre-Josianic period nor in any other period in 
Israelite history. 

Even the thirteen cities conferred in this account on the Aaronites, 
situated in the territories of Judah and Benjamin (Josh 21 4, 9-19), did 
not for the most part possess shrines. In actual fact, they include just 
one shrine city —- Hebron. At Gibeon, which is also included among 
these cities, there was not apparently a “‘house of God’”’ but only a large 
bamah (I Kings 3 4), i. e., a large altar.’ On the other hand, a shrine 
city like Shechem is given here to the Levites. These difficulties are 
not likely to be solved by representing the account as a concoction of 
geographical phrases, but only by the assumption that, at a certain 
period of Israelite history, these forty-eight cities actually included some 
Levitical population. As we have stated (in the previous article), the 
Levitical families only resided in these cities; they did not officiate in 
them. 

Presumably in the tradition of the Levitical tribe, or, at least, in 
some of its circles, it was claimed that only certain families in this tribe, 
being those residing in the territories of Judah and Benjamin (able to 
boast of Aaronic lineage) enjoyed an ancient privilege of officiating in 
the priesthood. Indeed, it may be noted that the family which had 
resided in Anathoth in Benjamin and officiated at the shrines of Shiloh 
and Nob is represented as belonging to what is called in P’s terms Aaronic 
descent. According to the tradition put into the mouth of the man of 
God, occurring in none other than a nonpriestly story, the election of 
this family to the priesthood ‘‘from all the tribes of Israel’ took place 
before the exodus (I Sam 2 27-28). It has also been noticed that names 
bearing an Egyptian trait (Hofni, Phinehas, Hanamel) are met with in 
this family, just as in the Aaronic family (Aaron, Phinehas, Putiel, 
Eleazar’s father in law [Exod 6 25]). What is more — even according 
to P, the descendants of Aaron are said to have officiated at Shiloh, for it 
was there that the tabernacle was set up (Josh 18 1-10; 19 51; 21 1-3; 
22 9-12). But the house of Eli was not alone in its Aaronic pedigree, 
since Aaronites dwelt in another dozen cities apart from Anathoth. 
Zadok, ‘‘the faithful priest,” whose house was granted to walk ‘‘before 
the anointed of the Lord for ever’’ (I Sam 2 35) might have belonged to 
another branch tracing its descent to Aaron, and his family might have 


5 It must again be remarked that shrine and altar (=bamah) are not synonymous 
phenomena. Cf. n. 14 in our previous article. 
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resided in one of the priestly cities in Judah.* It seems likely that the 
family of Zadok originated at Hebron — the most prominent priestly 
city in Judah and the first Davidic capital.’ 


3. Even if we admit that P was capable of dispersing the Levites in 
forty-eight cities far removed from each other — had our account been a 
fictional creation, P would at least have located these cities within the 
ideal boundaries of the land of Israel (Num 341-12). In fact, Ezekiel 
confines the Levitical strip, with the entire holy district and all the 
tribal territories, within these same ideal boundaries (Ezek 47 13-20). 
The idea of the antiquated boundaries of the province of Canaan, rooted 
in the politico-territorial conditions of the middle of the second millen- 
nium B.c., came to Ezekiel in the form it took in the priestly school. 
These boundaries, believed to be prescribed for the tribes of Israel by an 
ancient divine promise, differed greatly from the extension of the territory 
actually settled by the Israelite people at any historical period. On the 
one hand, they did not include Transjordan, and on the other, they 
stretched much further north, up to Leb6’ Hamath.* The Levitical 
cities, however, are dispersed on both sides of the Jordan, over all those 
areas in which the Israelite tribes actually settled. In this respect, too, 
we have a most pronounced historical element. 


4. In P’s view the social and economic position of the priests does not 


necessarily have to be similar to that of the Levites. The priests partake 
of the holy offerings and are abundantly endowed with gifts. The 
Levites, on the other hand, are granted by P the tithe votive offerings 
only (Num 18 21~32).? Had the account of Levitical cities been essentially 
utopian and had P been consistent with his own visualization, this 
difference should have had practical repercussions in this account. There 


6 At the same time it is to be emphasized that the Chronicler’s genealogical distinc- 
tion, making Eli the descendant of Ithamar, and Zadok the descendant of Eleazar 
(I Chron 6 4-12; 243), is a mere retirojected combination and cannot be taken as his- 
torical evidence. 

7 Albright (op. cit., p. 110) in his own way expresses the same view that there is no 
adequate reason to consider Zadok as not being an Aaronite. 

§ This concept of the ideal land of Israel (extending in ED even from the Red Sea 
to the Euphrates), which the tribes of Israel aspired to inherit but did not succeed, is 
clarified by Kaufmann, op. cit., i, pp. 190-93; ii, pp. 377-81; The Biblical Account of the 
Conquest of Palestine, pp. 46-61. All Pentateuchal sources comprehend the Promised 
Land in its ideal extent only. P, in his usual manner, gives its exact boundaries on the 
four sides (Num 34 1-12), and these very same boundaries are described in Ezek 47 13-20 
with the a‘d of slightly different geographical indications and in a somewhat obscure 
phraseology. Cf. on this subject especially also B. Mazar’s remarks, ‘‘Lebo Hamath 
and the northern boundary of Canaan,’’ BJPES, 12 (1946), pp. 93-95, 99. 

9 It must again be noticed that in P, as well as in all non-Deuteronomic sources, the 
tithe is taken to be a votive offering — not an annual obligation. Cf. n. 8 in our previous 


article. 
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was no rime nor reason in placing the priests, in this respect, under the 
same conditions as the Levites. 

It may be observed that in Ezekiel’s utopia the priests are really 
different in this respect from the Levites. Admittedly both receive, in 
his program, the same strips of land, each being 25,000 cubits long and 
10,000 cubits broad; but there is still a certain difference concerning the 
status of the two. The prophet explicitly states that the priests do not 
receive any possession in Israel (Ezek 44 28). Accordingly, nowhere does 
he term the priests’ strip 'ahuzzah, ‘‘possession.’’ This strip is ‘‘a portion 
set apart from the holy portion of the land, a most holy place’ (48 12). 
In his view, it serves merely for residential purposes and is not cultivated. 
The priests shall have there only ‘‘a place for their houses” (45 4), while 
their livelihood shall be provided from the temple that stands in their 
strip. It is otherwise with the Levitical strip which is conferred on them 
“for a possession’”’ (45 5) and is explicitly termed 'ahuzzat hal-lewtyyim., 
“the possession of the Levites’’ (48 22). Ezekiel undoubtedly assumes 
that the Levites will be able to gain a livelihood from the land of this 
strip, just as the produce of ’ahkuzzat ha‘ir, ‘‘the possession of the city” 
(45 6-7), is destined to sustain the inhabitants of his utopian city (48 18). 
Only the land of possession granted by him to the Levites is limited in 
comparison with that of any other tribe (perhaps the number of Levites, 
too, is small), and this possession is holier than others because of its 
proximity to the temple and inclusion in the holy district.'° The tithe is 
not mentioned in Ezekiel’s code — perhaps only by accident. It is 
obvious that the existence of the Levites is precarious even according to 
his program, and he cites no other sources of livelihood beyond the strip 
of ground granted them for a possession. 

But in our priestly account there is no distinction between priests 
and Levites; the same legal status and the same social and economic 
position characterize all the forty-eight cities. The difference between 
the Levitical and priestly cities is expressed here merely in the genealog- 
ical descent of the families in residence. This fact can be explained only 
on the assumption that it is the sacral and social division between priests 
and Levites reflected in P, which is utopian, while the account of the 
cities reflects, in this respect, historical reality. In terms of the actual 


© The prohibition on the sale of lands, mentioned in Ezek 48 14, refers to the strips 
of land both of the priests and Levites. So many commentators, ancient and modern, 
understood this correctly (in contrast to G. A. Cooke, Ezekiel (ICC), p. 534, who took 
the prohibition to be applied to the Levitical strip only). If we accept the LXX version 
of the verse previous to this (48 13: “‘The whole length... and breadth twenty thou- 
sand,’’ the area of both strips together being here summed up), the first explanation 
becomes the only possibility. However, it does not depend on the LXX. The practical 
status of these two strips is similar to that of the migrashtm of the Levitical cities, which 
likewise cannot be sold (Lev 25 34), but for an entirely different reason: “‘for it is holy 
to the Lord.” 
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conditions, all the families of the tribe shared the same degree of holiness, 
even if certain traditions current amongst them argued for the superiority 
of the descendants of Aaron. Historically speaking, it was not a family 
but a tribe of priests, as evidenced in all preéxilic biblical sources besides 
P; that is, all its tribal members were permitted to graduate to priestly 
functions. The living conditions of all of them were equal in all their 
scattered cities. In this respect, too, the account of Levitical cities is 
thus based on most reliable foundations. 


5. Last, the numerical proportions of priests to Levites is instructive. 
Against the background of the schematic camp there appears in P a 
tiny group of priests, whose total number over three generations hardly 
reaches a dozen, and this at a time when the males over thirty years old 
of the tribe of Levi exceed 8,500 (Num 4 46-48), the Kohathites alone 
numbering over 2,700 (vss. 34-37), and the total male population of the 
tribe from one month upward is about 22,000 (Num 3 39; cf. 26 52). 
No doubt these statistics contain much imaginative padding. But even 
if we examine the genealogical accounts alone, we shall find that the 
number of priests in the sum total of the tribe of Levi would have been 
insignificant. For in the third generation from Levi, we already find 
eight heads of families: Amram, Izhar, Hebron, Uzziel (the sons of 
Kohath); Libni, Shimei (the sons of Gershon); Mahli and Mushi (the 
sons of Merari) — Exod 6 17-19; Num 3 18-20. In the fourth generation 
from Levi, the one corresponding to Aaron himself, we could easily have 
reached the number of twenty heads of families. Had P been consistent 
in his imaginary construction, he could not have allotted to the Aaronites 
more than two or three cities. In this account, however, the number of 
priestly cities is thirteen, when for all the remaining Kohathites only ten 
cities are allotted and all the remaining Levites are given thirty-five 
cities (Josh 21 4-7). 

This fact can be explained only on the assumption that in the account 
of the cities P was bound to a certain historical reality. He could em- 
bellish this reality with various utopian features, but he did not see 
himself free to ignore it altogether. Indeed, the numerical proportion of 
priests to Levites in this account (13 to 35) is much more reasonable 
than in the camp scheme. A single small family could not have claimed 
for itself the prerogative of priesthood, in defiance of the demands of a 
whole tribe. And we are not discussing here the actual holding of the 
priestly office, but merely the claim to it. Even a claim of a single tiny 
family would have been quickly and easily erased from the memory of 
succeeding generations. But it is otherwise when the family is not by 
any means small and is scattered throughout thirteen cities within the 
boundaries of the central tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 
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Between Utopia and Historical Reality 


We may infer, then, that the account of the Levitical cities basically 
reflects a particular historical situation, accreted, however, with utopian 
features. Remove the latter, and a bedrock of reality stands revealed, 
which can be unreservedly accepted as the description of a geographical 
situation at a particular moment of Israelite history. This can be done, 
of course, on condition that the work is carried out with extra special 
care and the actual separation of the fictional from the real is accurate. 
This rule applies with equal validity to the lists of the tribal boundaries 
and their cities (Josh 14-19) which likewise belong, in the main, to P™ 
(except for fragments whose character recalls JE, being in the nature of 
quotations which P integrates into his accounts; e.g., Josh 14 6-15; 
1513-19, 53; 16 10; 17 11-18). This is common practice with P. Only the 
utopian accretions in these lists are fewer than in that of the Levitical 
primary” state. All 


ae 


cities, as they are presented to us almost in their 
scholars have apparently agreed that these lists are not artificial concoc- 
tions but authentic documents. It does not matter to us, for the moment, 
to which period they belong. The account of the Levitical cities is 
loaded with heavier utopian substance. But this fact need not mislead 
us into thinking that it is entirely divorced from historical reality. 

We can even say, that the realistic elements determine the importance 
of these accounts, not only as geographical-historical documents, but as 
all-important keys to the study of P itself; and that this is because the 
fictional and unreal line adopted by P is broken in these accounts. Most 
of P’s material is distinguished for the extreme schematic form it takes, 
to such an extent that it is often the despair of the scholar searching for 
points of contact with realities. But in these accounts, placed as they 
are actually at the end of the priestly portions in the Hexateuch (or rather 
in the whole complex of the Pentateuch and Former Prophets) a basis 
of reality peeps through the abstract schematic formulation. And here 
there seems to be an opportunity for tracing the historical beginnings of 
P. Admittedly even this descent into the realm of actuality does not 


'' Most probably to P, not to D. All scholars engaged in literary criticism, from 
Wellhausen to von Rad, Rudolph, and Mowinckel, have admitted that these geograph- 
ical accounts belong to P. Only the school of Alt has asserted that they are part of a 
Deuteronomistic composition (beginning with Josh 13), in spite of the clearly priestly 
stylistic traits found in them. M. Noth (Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien, i, 1943, 
pp. 40-47) even decided that the whole book of Joshua belongs to the Deuteronomistic 
work that ends with II Kings, in which neither priestly portions nor priestly redaction 
can be found, with the exception of a few random verses. Thus, in the first edition of 
his commentary to Joshua (1938, p. xiv) Noth still stated that Josh 21 belonged to P. 
In the second edition (1953, p. 10) which appeared after the Studien, he attributes this 
chapter to that Deuteronomistic work, notwithstanding its obvious dependence upon 
Num 35 1-8. 
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entirely free the material from utopian accretions. Nevertheless, an 
obvious change in the foundation of the accounts is evident. For it goes 
without saying that the meandering tribal boundaries and the cities of 
the Levites dispersed all over the land of Israel cannot constitute a 
continuation equivalent to those neatly arranged symmetrical tribal 
camps and that single camp of Levites centered around the tabernacle 

The geographical-historical reality underlying the account of the 
Levitical cities may be summarized: In the time of the formation of this 
account these forty-eight cities actually contained Levitical inhabitants; 
their population was mixed, the Levitical families forming only a part.” 
In the utopian reflection of P these cities turned into an exclusive reserva- 
tion for this tribe, but in terms of historical actuality it is difficult to 
imagine that the Levitical element was dominant in them. Their popula- 
tion was mixed: at least, members of those tribes in whose territories 
these cities were located resided in them side by side with the Levites. 
A number of them even contained groups of non-Israelites, slaves or 


freemen, survivors of the conquered population. 
The question as to the period in which the geographical reality 
underlying the account of the Levitical cities existed is a special problem 


which we shall try to examine on another occasion. 


12 Cf, on this point Albright, op. cit. (above, n. 3), p. 123; also D. Hoffmann, op. cit. 
(above, n. 4), p. 151: ‘‘Sicherlich die Leviten niemals die alleinigen Bewohner jener 
Stadte waren, auch nicht die ganzen Stadte zum Eigenthum ... erhielten.”’ 





LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION 
A STUDY OF II COR 3 1-3 


WILLIAM BAIRD 


THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


T WAS little more than fifty years ago that Johannes Weiss cited 
II Cor 3 2-3 as an illustration of a biblical passage where a difficult 
problem of exegesis involves a question of textual criticism. Although he 
acknowledged that some excellent work had been accomplished on such 
problems, Weiss concluded that ‘‘viel is hier noch zu tun.’’* Since that 
time several first-rate commentaries on II Corinthians have been pro- 
duced, yet an entirely satisfying interpretation of 3 1-3 seems still to 


be lacking. 

The problem has been raised anew in our time by the appearance of 
the RSV — a translation which fails to employ the solutions of Weiss or 
most of his successors: 

Are we beginning to commend ourselves again? Or do we need, as some do, 
letters of recommendation to you, or from you? You yourselves are our letter of 
recommendation, written on your hearts, to be known and read by all men; and 
you show that you are a letter from Christ delivered by us, written not with ink 
but with the Spirit of the living God, not on tablets of stone but on the tablets of 
human hearts. 

The translators, of course, do recognize the reality of Weiss’s problem 
when they observe in a footnote that in place of “‘your” hearts in vs. 2, 
‘‘Many ancient authorities read our.’’ The purpose of this paper is to 
suggest the authenticity of this variant and to consider its significance 
for the interpretation of the entire passage. 


I 


That a textual problem is involved in II Cor 32 is immediately 
obvious. The reading ju@v, which the RSV relegates to a footnote, is 
not only supported by ‘‘many ancient authorities,’ it is attested by 
most of our best witnesses. The alternative reading bud, on the other 
hand, is supported only by Sinaiticus, 33,17, and a few other MSS of 
lesser importance. 

The textual problem is complicated, however, by Paul’s complex use 
of metaphors throughout the passage. He begins with a reference to 
the ‘‘letter of recommendation” which was a typical epistolary form used 
in the ancient world; then draws the analogy that his readers, the 
Christians at Corinth, are his only epistle of recommendation. But at 


* Die Aufgaben der Neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft in der Gegenwart, pp. 31 f. 
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the end of the passage, Paul is talking about a letter written not on 
tablets of stone but on the tablets of fleshly hearts, so that he appears 
to have abandoned the analogy of the introductory epistle in favor of 
the OT figure of the new covenant. 

Between these apparently different figures of speech other incon- 
gruities are evident. Paul suggests that the letter of recommendation 
is written on our (or your) hearts, but that it is ‘‘known and read by all 
men.” Yet how is this possible? Similarly he states at first that such 
a letter would be “‘to you or from you,” but proceeds to insist that it is 
a letter ‘from Christ.’’ These ideas are not entirely consistent, and it is 
even possible that Paul inserts a totally new figure of speech here — the 
Himmelsbrief? which is evidenced in the early chapters of the Apocalypse. 
Also the apostle asserts that this epistle from Christ is “‘ministered by 
us,” and commentators have always found it difficult to decide whether 
Paul understands himself as the amanuensis or the courier of the letter. 

The proposed solutions generally follow one of two main lines: 
(1) those which deal primarily with the problem of the text; (2) those 
which deal mainly with the problem of the complex figures of speech. 


1. Some scholars conclude that jua@v should be read for nu@y in vs. 2. 
This view is adopted by the RSV, as we have observed, and by the 
recent commentary of Jean Héring.s It has the merit of allowing the 
identification of the hearts of flesh (vs. 3) with the hearts on which the 
letter of recommendation is inscribed (vs. 2). To this view, it seems 
obvious that the hearts which receive the new covenant are the hearts of 
the Corinthians, and therefore, that the letter of recommendation ought 
to be written ‘“‘on your hearts.’’ The real difficulty with this solution, 
however, is that the reading Ju@v may be a corruption resulting from 
just this solution —- a scribal attempt to harmonize the “‘hearts”’ of vs. 2 
with the “‘hearts”’ of vs. 3. 

The attractive suggestion of Weiss‘ that the entire phrase 
on our hearts”’ should be stricken out as a scribal interpolation is without 
textual support. It is difficult to understand why a copyist would insert 
here a phrase which would so completely complicate the interpretation. 


ae 


written 


2. Although Plummer (JCC) may conclude that in spite of disturbing 
details, the passage presents a consistent application of the figure of the 
letter of recommendation, most commentators agree that II Cor 3 1-3 
presents sharp changes of metaphor. At first the letter is to be identified 
as the Corinthian church, while in vs. 3, the letter represents the gospel 
written on the hearts of the Christians at Corinth (Corssen).5 Others 


2 So Hans Windisch, Der sweite Korintherbrief, (Meyers Kommentar), p. 105. For 
a brief survey and recent bibliography of this phenomenon in religion, cf. L. Réhrich, 
“‘Himmelsbrief,’’ RGG (3rd ed., 1959), 3, pp. 338 f. 

3 La Seconde Epttre de Saint Paul aux Corinthiens, p. 35. 

4 Op. cit., p. 32. 5 ZNW, 19 (1919), pp. 6 ff. 
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believe that the change is clear, but suggest that the primary shift in- 
volves the recipients; at first the epistle is sent to Paul, and is thus 
written on Ais heart, but later the letter is understood as distributed to a 
wider audience, so that it is ‘‘known and read by all men’ 
Some of the scholars who hold this view acknowledge that vs. 3 probably 
presents a third change of figure; this may involve a contrast of law and 
gospel (Lietzmann), or law and spirit (Wendland). 


’ 


(Strachan). 


I] 


Any new work on this difficult passage should begin with the problem 
of the text. The reading 7nu@v in vs. 2 not only has the support of most 
of our best MSS, it is also adopted by such modern editors as Tischen- 
dorf, Westcott and Hort, Souter, and Nestle; it is preferred by such 
capable commentators as Bernard (Expositor’s Greek Testament), Plum- 
mer (ICC), Wendland (NT Deutsch), and Lietzmann (/7. z. NT). The 
reading tjua@v is merely noted by most editors as an important variant, 
while its preference by a modern commentator is rare indeed; the work 
of Héring (Commentaire du NT) is a notable exception, while Windisch 
(Meyer) concludes cautiously that a definite decision between the two 
alternatives is not possible. Windisch, of course, is correct, since the 
confusion of jets and tyets is a well-known phenomenon in ancient 
MSS. Nevertheless, it is evident that the weight of authority, both 
ancient and modern, favors udar. 

If the reading ‘‘our hearts’’ is tentatively accepted in vs. 2, what in- 
terpretation can be given to the figures of speech? The point of departure 
should be a consideration of the primary metaphor — the letter of re- 
commendation. A thorough investigation of this ancient epistolary form 
has been undertaken by Clinton W. Keves,*® who presents a collection of 
more than forty examples of the Greek letter of introduction illustrating 
its extensive usage throughout the hellenistic age. One of his examples 
will perhaps be adequate for our purposes. 

I request you to consider as introduced (to you) Achilles, who is delivering to 
you this letter of mine, and to assist him actively in whatever he needs from you, 
so that he may bear witness to your eagerness. 

On the basis of his study, Keyes concludes that this type of letter was 
generally designated by the technical term émtatoA\n ovoratiKn and 
was described as a definite type of epistle in the ancient manuals on 
letter writing. He also observes that in most of the examples it is clearly 
stated that the one introduced carries the letter with him. That which is 
requested on behalf of this courier is usually rather general, including 
requests for help and hospitality, aid in seeking employment or instruc- 
tion. The reasons for receiving the one recommended include the close 


6 “The Greek Letter of Introduction,’ American Journal of Philology, 56 (1935), 
pp. 28 ff. 
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relation of the writer to the recommended, the virtues of the one intro- 
duced, and the opportunity of the recipient to express his loyalty to the 
writer. 

The use of this type of epistle for the recommending of religious 
authorities among both Jews and Christians is attested by early Christian 
literature.’ The NT offers such interesting examples as the letters from 
the Jerusalem high priest authorizing Saul as a persecutor of Christians 
in Damascus (Acts 9 2), and a letter sent by the church at Ephesus to 
the Christians of Achaia recommending that they receive Apollos as an 
authorized leader of the church (Acts 18 27). The epistles of Paul him- 
self often include material of recommendation,’ and within the Pauline 
corpus Philemon and Romans 16 appear to be genuine examples of the 
émiaToAn avoratixyn. They offer striking parallels in purpose, structure, 
style, and vocabulary with the epistles collected by Keyes. For example, 
all the reasons which Keyes lists for receiving the one recommended can 
be found in Philemon. 

That Paul is actually employing the metaphor of the letter of recom- 
mendation in II Cor 3 1-s is clear from his use of its technical designation 
émigToAn ovoTariky in vs.1. The figure has been suggested, apparently, 
by the actual employment of such letters by the apostle’s opponents. In 
contrast to them, Paul needs no such recommendation; ‘‘you are our 
letter.’’ Thus the primary figure of speech in the passage represents the 
Corinthian community as an epistle of recommendation. That this 


figure is maintained at least through vs. 3a is indicated by Paul’s use 
there of the phrase éoré émioroA\n. If this is true, the study of the 
Greek letter of introduction which has been surveyed above will serve 
to clarify some of the issues in the interpretation of this passage. 


1. Paul views himself as the courier, not the amanuensis of the 
letter. As we have seen, the epistle of recommendation is normally car- 
ried by the one recommended. Thus when the apostle says in vs. 3 
that ‘“‘you are an epistle.. . dtaxovnbetoa vd’ Huwy he is not changing 
the figure to make it refer to his ministry of the gospel, but is still em- 
ploying the metaphor of the epistle of recommendation. The change, of 
course, might seem to be suggested by Paul’s use of dtaxovéw. But 
although he often uses dvaxovia for his ministry of the gospel, he never 
uses the verb écaxovéw in that way; it is, however, employed for Paul’s 
collection and delivery of the offering for the saints in Jerusalem (Rom 
15 25; II Cor 8 19-20). The verb dtaxovéw is found in Josephus (A ntt. 
vi, 298) with the meaning ‘‘to deliver’ a message,? and, as the RSV indi- 
cates, this is the meaning which it probably should have in II Cor 3 3. 


7 Cf. Adolf Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries (2d ed., 1908), 1, pn. 59, 328 ff. 

8 Cf. I Cor 417; 16 10f.; II Cor. 8 16 &. 

9 Cf. Arndt and Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, p. 183. 
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2. Since he views himself as the courier, Paul is not to be understood 
as either the writer or the ultimate recipient of the letter. Thus when the 
apostle speaks of a letter “to you or from you”’ (vs. 2), he does not suggest 
that he is the author of a letter written to the Corinthians, or that a 
letter from the church at Corinth has been addressed to him. Rather, 
a letter ‘‘to you’’ would be an epistle written by someone else, perhaps 
another church, recommending Paul to the Corinthian community; 
whereas a letter ‘from you” would be an epistle written to someone else, 
perhaps another church, recommending Paul as an authorized minister 
of the gospel. 


3. The idea of a letter ‘‘written on our hearts, known and read by all 
men”’ is clarified. By describing the epistle as written on his'® heart, Paul 
is not referring to the receiving of the letter but the carrying of it. Like 
a papyrus roll, it is sealed within him to be revealed to all men when with 
open heart (II Cor 6 11) he declares to them the Corinthians’ faith (cf. 
I Thess 1 8). Thus the Christian community is his letter of recom- 
mendation to all who will hear him — a letter carried within himself, for 
‘“‘you are in our hearts” (II Cor 7 3). 


4. When Paul says that “‘you are a letter from Christ’ (vs. 3), he is 
attempting to clarify his interpretation of the author of the epistle of 
recommendation. This clarification seems necessary because his earlier 
statements might be construed to suggest that the Corinthian community 
is the writer of the figurative introductory letter. When the apostle says 
that the epistle is ‘‘known and read by all men”’ (vs. 2), it is evident that 
he does not contemplate a letter ‘‘to you” (vs. 1), but one which is ad- 
dressed to a much wider audience. It may be supposed, then, that he is 
thinking of an epistle ‘‘from you”’ (vs. 1), and thus, that the source of his 
commendation is the church at Corinth. However, it is just this sup- 
position which the apostle wants to exclude; it is just this sort of letter 
which he does not need. Paul's apostolic authority is grounded in the 
revelation of God through his Son (cf. Gal 1 11 #.). Christ, therefore, is 
the author of the letter of recommendation." 

It seems evident that in II Cor 3 1-3a, Paul is employing the figure 
of the Greek epistle of introduction with a high degree of accuracy and 
consistency. He needs no literal letter of recommendation to or from any 
church. He has a figurative epistle whose content is the Christians of 
Corinth. That letter is written by Christ. It recommends its courier, 


% The plural judy is thought to refer to Paul and his fellow workers according to 
Plummer, Windisch, and Lietzmann. However, Kiimmel (in Lietzmann [4th ed.], p. 
199), and Wendland are probably correct in concluding that Paul refers here only to his 
own heart, as in 7 3. 

™ Since the idea of a letter from Christ fits the figure of the introductory epistle, it 
is not necessary, with Windisch, to suppose the insertion of a new figure here — the 
Himmelsbrief. 
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Paul, to all men as an authorized minister of the gospel of God. This 
interpretation, it may be noted, is facilitated by the adoption of the 
reading 7ua@y in vs. 2. 


III 


But if the figure of the letter of recommendation is maintained from 
vs. 1 to vs. 3a, what are we to make of the concluding words of the 
passage: 

written not with ink, 
but with the spirit of the living God, 


not on tables of stone, 
but on tables of fleshly hearts. 


It may be that the figure is radically changed here. Perhaps Paul 
attempted to expand his metaphor through a contrast of the letter of 
recommendation with ordinary epistles in regard to writing materials, 
but then OT reminiscences and anticipation of material which he was to 
write later in the chapter led him to an entirely new figure — the new 
covenant. No doubt some shift in the use of figurative language is in- 
volved, for if he really wanted to contrast his application of the letter 
of recommendation with an ordinary epistle he should have described a 
letter on sheets of papyrus or parchment rather than on tables of stone.” 

Apparently Paul began these phrases with an attempt to show that 
the letter which he carried to all men and which was written by Christ 
was not an ordinary letter: it was written not with ink but by the spirit 
of God. This may have suggested to Paul’s mind previous supernatural 
writing — the law ‘‘written with the finger of God” (Exod 31 18; Deut 
910). But this writing was inscribed on stone tablets while Paul’s letter 
is still more significant; it is written on human hearts, and therefore, 
fulfills Jeremiah’s prediction of the new covenant (31 [38] 33). 

This apparent reference to the new covenant has led most com- 
mentators to identify the ‘hearts’ of II Cor 33 as the hearts of the 
Corinthians. Thus Windisch writes, ‘‘Welche Herzen hier gemeint sind, 
kann nicht fraglich sein: die der Kor., die durch den Empfang des 
Geistes zu Tempeln Gottes geworden sind.’ This conclusion has also 
led some, as we have seen, to read ‘‘your hearts’’ in vs. 2, and thus to 
present a harmonious interpretation of the figure of the letter of recom- 
mendation and the figure of the new covenant. 

Nevertheless, another possiblity remains: to interpret “hearts” in 
vs. 3 as the heart of Paul, and thus, to identify this use of ‘“‘hearts’’ in 
vs. 3 with the usage of xapdlats ju@y in vs. 2. This interpretation is 
suggested by the context within which II Cor 3 1-3 is found. 


2 This is pointed out by both Plummer and Lietzmann. 
"3 Op. cit., p. 107. 
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In this section of his epistle, Paul is defining the authority on which 
his apostolic ministry is based. In 2 16, he has asked, ‘‘Who is sufficient” 
for such a ministry as this? and in 36, he answers, ‘“God has made us 
sufficient [ixavwoev — note aorist tense] ministers of a new covenant.”’ 
In 37 4., Paul contrasts his ministry with that of Moses. The latter, 
which is a ‘‘ministry of death, carved in letters of stone, came [éyevnOn— 
aorist] in glory.”’ Thus the apostle, by way of contrast, is stressing the 
receiving of the ministry or the commission to his apostolic calling. He 
wants to emphasize his conviction that God gave him the ministry of re- 
conciliation, that God entrusted to him the message of reconciliation 
(518 #.). The central concern of II Corinthians, as Ernst -Kasemann 
has shown," is the discussion of apostolic authority, and it is in this light 
that II Cor 3 1-s must be viewed. When this is done, it will be evident 
that Paul’s concern in this context is not with a covenant written on the 
hearts of his parishioners, but with his own experience of commission to 
that covenant’s ministry. 

This view is confirmed by Paul’s use of kapdtats nuav both before 
and after our passage. In 1 211., he says, ‘“The one who establishes us 
with you in Christ and commissioned us is God, who also put his seal 
upon us and gave us the a@ppaB8wy of the spirit im our hearts.’ In 46, 
Paul writes, “‘For God is the one who said, ‘Out of darkness let light 
shine,’ who has shone [éX\auWev — aorist] in our hearts for the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ.”” In other words, in 
the immediate context of I] Cor 31-3, Paul grounds the authority of 
his mission, as he usually does, in his divine commission; he employs the 
phrase ‘‘our hearts” to refer to the experience of his call, which is similar 
to his declaration in Gal 1 16 that God was pleased ‘‘to reveal his Son év 
éuol.”’ 

Therefore, it is quite possible that ‘‘hearts”’ of vs. 3 refers to the heart 
of Paul himself, and that the concept of the new covenant does not result 
in a radical change of meaning. This is not to suggest that Paul avoids 
here the mixing of metaphors. The figure of the new covenant, however, 
is apparently introduced in order to expand the figure of the letter of re- 
commendation. This letter is no literal epistle: the Corinthian church is 
its content; Christ is its author; Paul is its courier; indeed, it is written 
on his heart by the spirit of God. Ultimately, that which commends the 
apostle is his divine commission which is symbolized by his reception of 
the ministry of the new covenant. 

This interpretation as well as accepting the better attested reading 
NuG@v in vs. 2 also provides an understanding of the significance of II Cor 
3 1-3 within the whoie context of Paul’s discussion of apostolic authority 
in this epistle. 


4 ‘Die Legitimitat des Apostles,"’ ZNW, 41 (1942), pp. 33 ff. 
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The New English Bible: New Testament. New York: Cambridge University Press, 


Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. xiv+447. $4.95. 


At last the long-awaited New English Bible has begun to appear. As in the case 
of the RV and the RSV, the NT volume comes first, and it has been timed to celebrate 
the 350th anniversary of the King James Version of 1611. Like the RV and the RSV, 
and the KJV as well, it is the work of a committee. This committee represents the 
Church of England, the Church of Scotland, the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, 
Presbyterian Churches, the Council of Churches for Wales, the Society of Friends, the 
United Council of Christian Churches in Ireland, the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the National Bible Society of Scotland. This group of translators, headed by 
Professor C. H. Dodd, includes many of the most eminent biblical scholars in Great 
Britain. The publishers have done well by the work: in design, format, and typography 
the book is most pleasing. Already among those who have seen it before publication 
the work has won a most favorable response. 

In order to avoid comparisons — which are always odious! — with the RSV, it 
should be stated at once that the new work is a wholly free, fresh, independent transla- 
tion of the NT, made with no intention of continuing the traditional renderings which 
have come down from Tyndale, the Great Bible, the Bishops’, the King James, the 
Revised Version. This is a mew English translation, made as if the NT had just been 
discovered and rendered into the best current English — or, as the translators hope, a 
“‘timeless’’ English which will not be ‘‘dated” a century hence. It is designed for the 


“common reader,’’ who does not hear the Bible read in church or read it for himself, 


but may perhaps discover its interest and value if rendered in a language which he can 


at once understand. The RSV, on the other hand, is designed for use in religious educa- 
tion and for reading aloud in public worship, and it definitely moves within the area 
and the limitations — of the so-called authorized Bibles. Many who hear it read have 
asked, ‘‘Is this the KJV or the new version?” 

It must be said at the outset that as the product of a committee the New English 
New Testament has varying degrees of excellence. All committee products are like 
that — the RSV included. Some passages are pedestrian, others are brilliant. Moreover, 
the aim of the committee, to render the NT in “living, modern English,’’ almost neces- 
sitates a large measure of paraphrase. (Strict translation requires the retention of 
idioms which are ancient in origin and now somewhat archaic in English; this is true of 


the translation of any ancient book.) The ‘‘clear and contemporary vocabulary” of the 

NEB is vivid and realistic, but it loses something of the flavor of Greek writings that 

come down from the Ist and 2nd centuries. This is the dilemma of all translators: 

“faithfulness” involves obscurity for many modern readers, who read nothing written 
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before 1900 (or even 1950); paraphrase makes possible a gripping modern version which 
has only a long loose tether attaching it to the original. Dr. Dodd and his colleagues 
have chosen — or were commissioned — to adopt the latter course; and under the 
terms and conditions of their commission they have done remarkably well. 


Some of the outstanding advances in NT translation may be listed here. In Matt 


6 13 the petition in the Lord's Prayer reads, ‘‘And do not bring us to the test,’’ which 


is clearly what the Greek requires. Eisenegkés is not derived from eisagé, as many 
careless readers assume, but from eispheré, and it carries a sense of compulsion. 
Peirasmos is not “temptation,” in the modern sense, but trial, testing, the kind of 
trouble that breaks or tries men’s souls, under which many of the weak simply fail. 
(See Sirach 2 1#.: ‘‘My son, if you come forward to serve the Lord, prepare yourself 
for temptation [or trials, RSV mg.],”’ i. e., for trouble, as the rest of the passage makes 
clear.) The NEB quite rightly takes this as the sense of the word in the Lord’s Prayer, 
and it will surely be a great relief to many religious-minded persons who simply cannot 
believe that God ever “leads into temptation,’’ like some pagan deity — in Homer or 
Euripides — determined to trick and destroy a hapless mortal. Martin Rinkart’s 
famous hymn, Nun Danket (1630), conveys the sense very well. So does the beautiful 
collect in the Roman Mass, a classic expansion and exposition of the petition: Libera 
nos, quaesumus, Domine, ab omnibus malis, praeteritis, praesentibus, et futuris.... Da 
propitius pacem in diebus nostris; ut, ope misericordiae tuae adjuti, et a peccato simus 
semper liberi et ab omni perturbatione securt. 

Another example of first-rate translating is Mark 11 17, where some of the “‘letters 
to the editor” published in recent newspapers have complained of the disappearance 
of the traditional ‘‘den of thieves.” Of course, people who view the NT only as an 
English classic, and prize its antique idioms for their familiarity and their influence on 
later English writers, feel no concern over inaccuracy or obscurity in rendering or even 
the religious meaning or interpretation. But spélaion léistén simply does not mean 
“‘den of thieves’’: it is a ‘‘cave of robbers,’’ armed bandits. A ‘‘den of thieves’’ could be 
anywhere in some dark alley, in some dingy back room or cellar in 17th-century London. 
But ‘‘robbers’ cave,”’ especially on Jesus’ lips, makes one think at once of those caves 
in Galilee where the bandits (really revolutionists, according to Josephus) hid their loot, 
until one day Herod, then a young officer out to win his spurs, had himself and his men 
let down by ropes over the cliff and burned them out. 

Not so good is ‘‘tax-gatherers’’ (e.g., Matt 546). Did they go about on their 
oppressive mission, or did people come to them, the tax-collectors? (See Matt 9 9f.). 
But this is only a trifle. Instead, look at Matt 7 11, where ‘‘ye, being evil’’ has become 
‘you, then, bad as you are,”’ which is certainly what Jesus meant. He was not teaching 
“‘the corruption in man’s heart,” the doctrine of original sin, nor even contrasting men 
with God, but arguing, in good Jewish style, ‘‘from the less to the greater’: You are 
fair and honest in dealing with your children; how much the more is God! ‘If you then, 
bad as you are [in most ways], know how to give your children what is good for them, 
how much more will your heavenly Father give good things to those who ask him!” 

Or Matt 8 26, ‘‘Why are you such cowards? . . . how little faith you have!”’ This is 
magnificent — like James Moffatt’s rendering. Many readers will turn at once to 
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I Cor 13 for the acid test, and some will still be looking for the ‘‘tinkling cymbal’? — 
though who ever heard a cymbal do that? No; what Paul wrote is what the NEB gives 
us: ‘‘a sounding gong or a clanging cymbal,”’ noisy, strident, but mere empty sound, 
vox et praeterea nihil. Vs. 13 is magnificent too: ‘In a word, there are three things that 
last for ever: faith, hope, and love; but the greatest of them all is love.”’ 

Philm 9 reads ‘‘ambassador”’; Rev 10 6 has ‘‘no more delay”’; II Cor 5 16 has ‘‘worldly 
standards...in our understanding of Christ’; Heb 111 has ‘‘Faith gives substance 
[mg., or assurance] to our hopes, and makes us certain of realities we do not see’; 
Rom 1 17 reads, ‘‘God’s way of righting wrong, a way that starts from faith and ends in 
faith; as Scripture says, ‘he shall gain life who is justified through faith’ ’’; John 11, 
‘‘When all things began, the World already was. The Word dwelt with God, and what 


” 


God was, the Word was.’’ These are but a handful of cruces interpretum (which means 


inter pretation expressed in a translation) and they are, I think, fairly representative of 


the book. One could easily supply a dozen more — or several dozen. The work is 
extremely well done, and will be in use for generations to come. It does not take the 
place — no translation can ever take the place — of careful study of the original. But 
for those who do not know Greek, this translation is sure to provide a vivid, fresh 
experience in understanding the NT writings. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Translating the Bible, by Frederick C. Grant. Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury. Pp. 183. 
$4.25. 


This is another book from the facile pen of Professor Grant. It is largely a history 
of Bible translations into English from the earliest time down to the present, but we 
already have so many of these histories that one wonders why another was thought 
necessary. There is at least this in its favor: it reads easily even though it is little more 
than a catalogue of one translation after another, and it is an accurate account except 
in the case of the American Translation. As noted by Grant on p. 98, this translation 
began with Goodspeed’s translation of the NT in 1923, but it is incorrect to say that it 
was followed in 1935 by the translation of the OT. It was actually followed by The 
Old Testament: An American Translation in 1927, and in 1931 this, with some revision, 
was added to Goodspeed’s New Testament to make The Bible: An American Translation, 
and this was revised by the present writer and published in 1935. In 1939 Goodspeed’s 
translation of the Apocrypha was added, to make The Complete Bible: An American 
Translation. Other editions are The Short Bible: An American Translation in 1933, with 
a Random House edition in 1940, and The Junior Bible: An American Translation 
in 1936. 

On p. 13 Grant cites Exod 22 5 f. as a passage where we have two different texts, 
one of which is followed by AT and the other by RSV. However, what we have is not 
two different texts, but only one text which rather strangely can be translated in two 
very different ways, and scholars are divided in their opinion as to which is the better. 
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On p. 123 the author states that there are no obvious lacunae in the Hebrew of the 
OT, but on pp. 127 ff. he gives several examples of such lacunae (on p. 128, line 11 from 
the bottom, ‘‘32:49" should be ‘‘31:49"’), and many others are to be found in the books 
of Samuel and also elsewhere. Among the passages cited on pp. 127 ff., where emenda- 
tion of the Hebrew text is considered necessary, comparison with AT shows that there 
are some which can be translated with good sense just as they are, without emendation. 

As might be expected of one who participated in the production of RSV, Grant 
is a great admirer of that translation, even to the point of defending the much-criticized 
phrase, ‘‘steadfast love’ (pp. 146 ff.). He has taken no account of the reviewer's ap- 
praisal of RSV in Religion in Life, 23, pp. 70-82, nor of other appraisals, but he probably 
considered these outside his field 

On p. 141 it is said that Hebrew poetry is neither metrical nor rhythmic, but it is 
both, and occasionally it has rhyme as well (see, e. g., the reviewer’s discussion in 
JR, pp. 523-50). Grant refers a number of times to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
from his remarks on p. 66 it is evident that he is unaware of the revised edition produced 
by the Anglican Church in Canada in recent years. 

On p. 150 the author takes issue with the translation of the last phrase in Job as 
found in the 1935 edition of AT, ‘‘So Job died, an old man, satisfied with life,”” on the 
ground that ‘‘it is not what the Hebrew text says,”’ but it is, as reference to any Hebrew 
lexicon will demonstrate. That the phrase is quite out of harmony with the representa- 
tion of Job in the poetic sections of the book is one of the reasons why scholars believe 
that the author of the one could not also be the author of the other. The translation 
that Grant favors, ‘‘full of days,’’ is Hebrew English, and to this sort of English he 
registers his disapproval on p. 138 and elsewhere. In a translation the Hebrew idiom 
should be reproduced in the corresponding English idiom, and no expression should be 
used that is not good, modern English. Grant makes this very clear in the last chapter, 
which is the best part of his book, and could with profit have been considerably ex- 
panded. He concludes with an extensive bibliography for further reading, suggesting 
that he intended his book to be little more than an introduction to the subject, and as 
such it can be exceedingly useful. 

THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


According to Mark: A Running Commentary on the Oldest Gospel, by Philip Carrington. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. xii+384. $9.50. 


The Archbishop of Quebec here presents a running discussion of the themes, struc- 
ture, and methods of the Gospel of Mark rather than a detailed, point by point exegesis. 


One principal aspect of the book is his revision and further development of the positions 
held in The Primitive Christian Calendar (Cambridge, 1952). In particular he answers 
W. D. Davies’ critique in The Background of the NT and its Eschatology (Cambridge, 
1956), pp. 124-52. My learning in Judaism and early Christian liturgics is not sufficient 
for me to add anything to this debate, and I can only say that, in spite of the objections 
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advanced, the case presented by Carrington is impressive enough to be considered 
further. In any event, it is important to ask, as he does, how the earliest evangelist 


designed that his book should be used. 

Another aspect is his answer to what he takes to be the dominant school of liberal 
Protestant NT scholars (Jiilicher’s Gleichnisreden Jesu, Dibelius, and Bultmann). 
Such types of criticism are still influential, though many who follow the form critics 
hold that ‘‘each parable has but a single point’’ but would not agree that the parables 
were no more than “simple illustrations of some spiritual and moral truth” (p. 101). 
Carrington appears superficially to be defender of a conservative position, but it is not 
as simple as that; he is independent, sometimes surprisingly conservative and at other 
points opening up new paths. His objection that the form critics too often seem to 
assume that the early church knew none of Jesus’ original disciples (p. 23) was stated 
in The Gospel before the Gospels by B. S. Easton as early as 1928. His approach to 4 11 f. 
is much like that of Rudolf Otto. The treatment of the healing of the paralytic (against 
Dibelius, p. 57) is well worth pondering, as his remark on the context of the needle’s 
eye (p. 215). He is correct in saying that Jesus did not act as an ordinary exorcist — 
McCasland has argued this — nevertheless exorcistic touches sometimes creep into the 
gospel tradition. The point is that form criticism has taught us much but its ideas 
should not be used mechanically. 

Several other points are worth pondering: the criticism of Bultmann regarding the 
rebuke to Peter (p. 181); the argument for a realized eschatology on the part of Jesus 
(pp. 95, 286-99); the attribution to him of the saying that the Son of man must suffer 
(p. 179); and the statement that his gift to his church was the teaching of death and 
glory (p. 186). Along with this goes Carrington’s approach to the Seed Growing Secretly 
(p. 111) and the other seed parables. But cannot one hold these judgments without 
trying to rehabilitate the interpretation of the Sower as a teaching of Jesus (p. 106 f.)? 
It seems to me the most natural thing in the world that the early church should try to 
make a good sermon out of that parable, which had a simple point in itself. At the same 
time Carrington is nearly right in saying that it is ‘‘not easy to point to anything in the 
Marcan text which could only be explained through the experience of the Gentile 
Church...’ (p. 106f.). Let us ask what that gentile church was in Mark’s time. 
It lived almost in “the Jewish ghetto. It had coftacts outside, but its earnest gentile 
members were trying to apprehend this great new message in the thought forms through 
which it had come. But inevitably their perspective was a little different; not as great 
as the gulf which separates Paul from the author of the Pastorals, not even as great as 
the difference between the thought world of Palestine and that of I Peter, which Carring- 
ton links with Mark (p. 26), but nevertheless there was a difference. We may take 
I Clement as an example; Carrington quite properly sees a continuity between Mark 
and this epistle, but what different attitudes to the essence of Christianity! 

One important issue brought up by Carrington’s commentary connis ected with 
the choice of the Twelve, the mission discourse, and the concept of apostolicity. There 
is no doubt in my mind that (a) the Twelve were real persons, intimate disciples of 
Jesus, some of them apostles, i. e., traveling missionaries who considered themselves 
commissioned to proclaim the gospel everywhere, (b) there were other apostles who 
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had not belonged to the Twelve, and (c) most apostles, at least, believed themselves to 
be commissioned by the risen Lord. It is not clear, however, that all of this was realized 
at once, or that the unique authority of the Twelve was everywhere recognized. The 
concept of apostolicity grew, and in this respect Mark seems more primitive and non- 
theological than Paul and John, just as he was in the matter of Christology (cf. Carring 


ton, pp. 35-40, on the baptism of Jesus). By the same token, the mission discourse of 


Luke 10 seems to belong to an earlier stage of tradition than Mark 6; the arguments of 
Easton, The Gospel before the Gospels, p. 100f., are very impressive. The real issue 
therefore is what Jesus contemplated. To many it seems that he looked only for the 
kingdom of God and that almost immediately, to be brought through God’s action in 
him and his followers. The principal work of the followers (disciples or apostles as one 
likes) was to get on the road and to spread this good news by word and action (dying 
and rising, seedtime and harvest). Secure in the faith that God knew best, he was 
content to leave it at that. Thus there was no program for a church except in the 
sense that a church, bursting the boundaries of Judaism as then conceived, was logically 
bound to come. 

Carrington’s work may remind us that the sayings and even some of the framework 
should be translated back into a Semitic language wherever possible, and the OT should 
be consulted far beyond the marginal readings of Nestle; cf., e. g., his remarks on the 
“divided kingdom” (3 26, p. 90) and Dan 5 28, his suggestion about tohu in 7 7 (p. 152), 
and his solution of the rejection of Elijah (9 13, p. 198). The discussion is illuminated 
by Carrington’s experiences in Labrador (pp. 130, 147, 209). To have lived among 
farmers and fisherman, as to have known the Palestinian peasant (like Masterman, 
Dalman, Rihbany, and Eric Bishop) helps greatly, though this approach must be 
used with great care. Many other interesting suggestions should be studied further — 
e. g., the nuptial symbolism and the death of the bridegroom as representing Tammuz 
(pp. 67 f., 191) and the birthday of the king being the feast of his accession (p. 133). 

If we have learned much from ‘‘minimizing”’ scholars who raise difficulties with new 
suggestions, we have equally much to learn from those who ‘‘maximize’’ and provide 
the suggestions. The present work reminds us that we are still far from understanding 
the full rich texture of primitive Christianity. 

SHERMAN E, JOHNSON 


Cuurcu Divinity SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 


The Prophet from Nazareth, by Morton Scott Enslin. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 
Pp. x +221. $4.95. 


This is a notable and refreshing contribution to the study of the historical Jesus, 
combining sound scholarship with judicious insights. It is the sort of book one could 
unhesitatingly recommend to the enquiring layman, for Dr. Enslin has a lively, easy- 
flowing style and expresses himself clearly and concisely in nontechnical language. 
The scholar, too, will find much of interest and value in the interpretations offered, 
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even when he may not be persuaded by the arguments put forward in their support. 
Some of the earlier sections, which deal with the world into which Jesus was born, are 
little masterpieces of scholarly compression. The main body of the work is devoted 
largely to a few central issues — the words and works of Jesus (eschatology, ethics, 
miracles), his sense of vocation, and the character of the reactions (favorable and un- 
favorable) he produced upon his contemporaries. These questions could profitably have 
been discussed at greater length; and some important topics (for example, the date and 
significance of the Last Supper) receive no mention. But doubtless, an outline was 
intended, and so the work should be accepted as such. 

In one respect the mode of presentation is unfortunate, the general impression being 
given that the gospels are to be treated merely as means to an end, whereas the primary 
duty of the exegete is to seek to understand the minds of the evangelists and to elucidate 
the motives, both traditional and editorial, which their literary productions entail 
Thus the book as a whole has a pre-formcritical flavor about it. Admittedly, Dr. Enslin 
draws attention to the apologetic aims of the early Christian writers, but he gives nothing 
approaching a sustained study of these and kindred matters. For the most part he is 
endeavoring to answer questions which would scarcely have occurred to the evangelists 
themselves, and in a general way inferences regarding the inner feelings of Jesus are too 
easily drawn. It is perhaps significant that a favorable reference is made to Schmiedel’s 
“pillar passages” (p. 164) and that no reference is made to W. Wrede, the scholar whose 
thesis on the messianic secret Schweitzer vainly sought to consign to the grave in 
1906 — and this despite the fact that Dr. Enslin has evidently assimilated some of 
Wrede's main contentions (pp. 92 ff.). In consequence of the author’s general attitude, 


discussions of particular problems not infrequently seem to betray a certain lack of 


appreciation of the great variety of motivation in the gospels. Thus it is overreadily 
assumed that the quotation of the opening words of Ps 22 in Mark 15 34 belongs to the 


earliest stratum of the passion narrative (pp. 166, 208), for it could well be an early 
Christian interpretation of the inarticulate death cry in Mark 15 37. Also, insufficient 
consideration is given to the strong case which can be made for the view that the Synoptic 
controversy stories (in which Pharisees figure prominently) largely reflect conflicts that 
took place in the life of the apostolic communities (cf. the treatment of ‘“‘The sabbath 
was made for man”’ (p. 140) with F. W. Beare’s recent article on the same theme in 
JBL, 79 (1960), pp. 130-136. 

It is probably misleading to describe Jesus as a ‘‘layman” (pp. 119, 127) or ‘‘peasant”’ 
(p. 152), for he was not unlearned, and his contemporaries apparently called him 
“rabbi.’’ Also, should not the chapter on the Son of man (pp. 137 ff.) have contained 
some discussion of Vielhauer’s important contribution to the Giinther Dehn Festschrift 
(Neukirchen, 1957), where it is maintained that in the Synoptic tradition the sayings 
concerning the Son of man are secondary to those concerning the kingdom of God? 
In the treatment of the trial there seems to be a strange reluctance to make the inference 
which the premises demand. For if Jesus was arrested as a revolutionary (pp. 191 f.) 
and was executed as such (Mark 15 26), he could not have been accused and condemned 
for religious reasons. Why then does Dr. Enslin refrain from concluding that St. Mark’s 
account of the nocturnal trial could not have belonged to the old record of the passion? 
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(cf. P. Winter: On the Trial of Jesus, Berlin, 1961, pp. 20 ff.). Moreover, it is most 
unlikely that Stephen was lynched (p. 197), and, in view of Josephus, BJ, 6, 126, it is 
untrue to assert (p. 197) that we have no information as to the authority that carried 
out the death penalty on non-Jewish trespassers in the temple (cf. Winter, p. 192, 
n. 3.; p. 196, n. 30, 32). 

T. A. BURKILL 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Jesus of Nazareth, by Giinther Bornkamm. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 239. $4.00. 


A review of the first edition of this work has already appeared in JBL, 76 (1957), 
pp. 310-313; so an extensive discussion of the English translation (from the third, 
1959, German edition) is not necessary. It is proper to point out, however, that because 
it is now in English it will undoubtedly have an effect that the German edition did 
not have. 

This new effect is not due entirely to the accidents of publication: a major publisher, 
an excellent format, a reasonable price, and its inclusion in the Pulpit Book Club selec- 
tions. The wide readership it will undoubtedly enjoy is also due in part to the new 
mood in biblical studies to which it speaks. 

To be sure, the book is still German, both in the questions it asks and in the language 
used to discuss them. (The translation, though usually lucid, is often quite Germanic 
and occasionally almost incomprehensible.) Beginning students will not find it easy 
going, in either style or content. And the extent of the new mood to which this work 
speaks in the English-speaking countries should not be overestimated. 

Yet there are probably a growing number of students of the NT who are looking 
for just the combination of literary radicalism and theological sensitivity which Born- 
kamm represents. Those who are still trying to get a Christology out of Jesus’ Messianic 
consciousness or the Suffering Servant will find the book disappointing. But those who 
are now puzzling over the significance of the exorcisms, the demand for radical obedience, 
Jesus’ understanding of God's fatherhood, and the antitheses of the Sermon on the 
Mount (here Bornkamm has not, perhaps, sufficiently stressed the fact that the anti- 
thetical form of these sayings is Matthean: but see his “‘Bergpredigt” in RGG*, esp. 
col. 1048) will find the book very exciting reading. They will also note, with either 
gratitude or a sense of frustration, that the author considers the apostolic testimony in 
questionable or even nonauthentic sayings important for an understanding of the 
meaning of Jesus, something that we have heard from John Knox but not yet fully 
assimilated. 

Aside from individual problems at various points, perhaps English-speaking readers 
will feel most hesitant about the interpretation given to the ‘‘Render unto Caesar’”’ 
saying on pp. 120-24. It is hard to see how this discussion will either counter the charge 
of otherworldliness or provide much guidance in the difficult problems of church-state 
relationships. But if the practical applications are different, the larger exegetical task 
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transcends geographical boundaries. And this book is a brilliant contribution to the 
basic understanding of Jesus’ ministry and message. 
CHARLES E, CARLSTON 
THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A New Quest of the Historical Jesus, by James M. Robinson. (Studies in Biblical 
Theology, No. 25). Naperville (Ill.): Allenson, 1959. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


Kerygma und historischer Jesus, by James M. Robinson. Ziirich and Stuttgart: Zwingli 
Verlag, 1960. Pp. 192. 


The latter book is an expanded edition of the former. In both the controlling idea 
is the same. This idea is that a quest of the historical Jesus is not only possible, but 
necessary. If Professor Robinson has failed to work this idea into a convincing thesis, 
it is not because such a thesis itself is unsound, but because the author has had other 
interests in mind. In his announced intention to make a contribution to basic thought 
about the unfulfilled task of NT scholarship Robinson has succeeded brilliantly. 

Robinson concentrates his attention on the renewed interest in the historical Jesus 
in postwar Germany, and observes that this interest constitutes a ‘‘central thrust’’ in 
what he terms the “‘post-Bultmannian’”’ phase of postwar German theology. It is idle to 
protest that Robinson is preoccupied with what is happening inside Germany to the 
neglect of significant developments outside, for it was in Germany that the quest began, 
was interrupted, and is now being renewed. However important some of the develop- 
ments outside Germany may be, they are peripheral to the story which Robinson is 
relating. 

Why was the quest interrupted? The possibility of the original quest resided in its 
view that the earliest Synoptic sources constituted the same kind of historiography 
which nineteenth-century historians aspired to write. This quest was ended in principle 
with the discovery that these earliest sources, like the evangelists who used them, were 
motivated by their theological interest in Jesus. But this should not have ended the 
quest, argues Robinson, for this theological interest is not out of harmony with the kind 
of historiography which twentieth-century historians now aspire to write. Robinson 
notes that the old positivistic view of history has given way “to an understanding of 


history centering in the profound intentions, stances, and concepts of existence held by 


persons in the past, as the well-springs of their outward actions." The task of the 


twentieth-century historian, therefore, entails ‘‘understanding those deep lying inten- 
tions of the past, by involving one’s selfhood in an encounter in which one's own inten- 
tions and views of existence are put in question...."’ This understanding of history is in 
harmony with that of those responsible for our sources, for they were concerned with 
the “profound intentions, stances, and concepts of existence’’ held by Jesus. Therefore, 
it should be possible for the modern historian, following the proper methodology, to 
encounter the historical Jesus. By further argument Robinson rightly comes to the con- 
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clusion that the new quest is necessary. The book ends with an original contribution to 
the new quest, in which, building upon the eschatological character of Jesus’ message, 
Robinson traces something like a forma! pattern in the kerygma which is found also in 
many of Jesus’ sayings. This part is especially altered and expanded in the German 
edition. 

The book is not easy to read, and there is much that remains obscure even after care- 
ful study. Take for example Robinson's intriguing idea that there are now two ways to 
encounter Jesus, through the kerygma and through modern historiography. What is the 
relationship between these ways? No author is required to answer all the questions raised 
by his work, but there is something basically unsatisfactory in the manner in which this 
has been left up in the air. Or take the insistence that this isa mew quest. Granting that 
it is in some significant sense to be distinguished from the old, are the two so sharply 
to be distinguished as is suggested? Robinsom states that Bultmann's Jesus and the 
Word maintains a somewhat ambiguous r6le in the context of Bultmann’s total position. 
Does this ambiguity reside in the work of Bultmann, or can it to any degree be traced 
to an inadequate grasp by Robinson of the development of criticism which he describes? 
For example, are we to attach no importance to the fact that in the new quest there is 
a clear shift away from servile dependence upon the triple tradition of the Holtzmannian 
synthesis which characterized the old quest, and an increasing willingness to recognize 


the importance of the single as well as the double tradition? Robinson notes the abandon- 


ment of the Markan chronology in the new quest, but he fails to note the even more im- 


portant shift of the center of critical interest from the Markan to the non-Markan 


material. 

This shift, clearly seen in Schweitzer, was, after World War I, for different reasons 
and different ways, followed by Bultmann, and is now most radically carried forward 
by Fuchs. In this connection it seems to me that the work of Jeremias on the parables 
deserves a more prominent place in the story than it is given by Robinson. In his admir- 
able effort to give each Bultmannian his due, and in his understandable omission of 
any emphasis upon the differences between the leading members of the school, Robinson 
has presented an analysis that seems less than fair to some outside the school, and per- 
haps even unfair to Bultmann himself. But even if this criticism is valid, one would 
have to say that it points to a weakness which is easily outweighed by a unique strength 
of the book, namely, its dialectical power and finesse, which has already won for it a 
recognized place within German theological circles where it has been accepted as an 
important contribution to the ongoing discussion. This is, in its own way, an unprec- 
edented achievement, the implications of which are yet to be fully fathomed. 

Robinson's book is of value for many reasons, not the least of which being that in 
it we catch a glimpse of a man at work who not only hears but is heard by those who 
are even now developing and perfecting hermeneutical principles and theological con- 
cepts which will for years to come, for good or ill, influence the thinking and writing of 


us all. In sum, this is a provocative and significant book on a subject of great interest. 


W. R. FARMER 


PERKINS SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
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On the Trial of Jesus, by Paul Winter. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1961. Pp. 216. DM 22. 


In this first volume of a series entitled Studia Judaica, Dr. Winter has combined 
fourteen essays on various aspects of his subject (three concerned with the high priest 
and the Sanhedrin, four with the arrest and the death penalty, two with Pilate, and five 
with the final events). His starting point is a combination of literary analysis with 
Formgeschichte; like others, he believes in the separation of editorial elements from 


’ 


traditions and of secondary from primary traditions. ‘Secondary traditions’ in the 
passion narratives ‘‘were brought about mainly by a process of rearranging the misfits, 
by the duplication or multiplication of the same themes."’ Traditions can also be 
compared with information derived from Jewish or Roman materials. 

His main points are as follows. The high priest may have been wearing his official 
robes, in Roman custody from A.D. 6 to 36; if so, this would indicate Roman participation 


in the preliminary investigation. But Jesus was not officially tried before the Sanhedrin; 


Mark 14 53b, 55-64 is secondary and does not correspond with Luke (using “a pre-Marcan 


Passion Narrative’) or Mark 15 1. Perhaps at a morning session the Sanhedrin approved 
of an indictment drawn up during the night. In the earliest traditions the high priest's 
name was not given — hence the confusion in the gospels; Luke’s ‘‘Annas’’ may mean 
Ananus II. As John’s picture stands (18 12-28) it is confused by ‘“‘secondary accretions.”’ 
Both temple police and Roman soldiers tock part in the arrest. The procurator has 
been treated very kindly in Christian tradition, especially before the 4th century; actually 
he passed the death sentence, for while the Sanhedrin could have executed Jesus, 
crucifixion was never Jewish (cf. Pesher Nahum from Qumran). Jews used stoning, 
burning, slaying (all from the OT) and strangling (M. Sanh. 7, 1); the introduction of the 
last, employed only after 70 and for secrecy’s sake, shows that before 70 the Sanhedrin 
had this power. The contradictory statement in John 18 31 is based on theological 
reflection (so Barrett, pp. 445-46; add Bultmann, p. 493) and disagrees with Acts 24 6-8 
in E WV sy etc. As for the ‘‘privilegium Paschale,’’ it is ‘‘a figment of the imagination,”’ 
though perhaps based on the actual release of a Yeshu bar (R)Abba(n). The Markan 
title on the cross must be historically authentic because it was theologically unattractive. 
The opponents of Jesus were not Pharisees (all Markan controversy stories reflect 
disputes between early Christians and ‘‘their social environment”), but officials and 
civil servants. Jesus was executed as a rebel, though this ‘‘by no means proves that he 
did work for the overthrow of the existing political system.”’ 

Winter's analysis thus results in the removal of the following secondary elements: 
investigation by Annas, night session of the Sanhedrin, mocking in high priest’s house, 
morning session without sentence (Luke), scene with Herod Antipas, Barabbas episode 
in present form, Pilate’s benevolence, scourging before death sentence (John), women 
lamenting for Jesus. The significance of his work lies not in the novelty of most of his 
conclusions but in the clear working out of a definite method and the richness of detail! 
which is provided. The method results in a picture more unified than what we find in 
the gospels. The only question which must be raised is whether the unified picture is 
therefore historically correct or not. If we take only one of Winter’s many examples 


(John 18 12-27; pp. 33-36) it is clear that some such attempt at analysis must be made; 
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the narrative does not make sense as it stands (cf. Barrett, pp. 436-42). But it is not 
always equally possible to state (1) what would make sense and (2) what belonged 
to the earliest strata of tradition, or (3) that the two are one. The delightful anecdote 
about Aqgiba ben Yosef (p. 187, n. 15) may apply to historians as well as to theologians! 

Skeptical agnosticism is not, however, the only or perhaps the most fruitful way of 
progress in NT studies. There is a great deal to be learned from Dr. Winter’s book, 
whether one goes all the way with the method or not. 

RosBert M. GRANT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Guide to the Bible (rev. ed. of Robert and Tricot), tr. by Edward P. Arbez and Martin 
R. P. McGuire. New York: Desclee Co., 1960. Pp. xxvi+812. $8.00. 


The Robert-Tricot Initiation Biblique is now made available in English, translated 
from the recast and enlarged third French edition by Fathers Arbez and McGuire of 
the Catholic University of America. The collaborators in the original project represent 
the best of French Catholic biblical scholarship, and leading American Catholic scholars 
have made important contributions to the enlarged work, Father Arbez has added an 
analysis of the books of the Pentateuch and appendices on Protestant hermeneutics, 
inspiration in Islam, and the Dead Sea Scrolls. Msgr. Patrick W. Skehan (who is also 


censor deputatus for the work) has supplied sections on English translations of the Bible 
and added new material on the targums and the identity of Onkelos and Jonathan 
with Aquila and Theodotion. The bibliographical notes added by the translators greatly 
increase the value of the work. Dr. McGuire has provided indices of authors and works 
(ancient, medieval, and modern) and of subject matter, which make the rich contents 
of the volume readily accessible. The last chapter, dealing with the history of exegesis, 
is particularly interesting and useful. One may detect a slight taint of bias in some of 
the headings, e. g., ‘‘The false glimmer of the philosophy of the Enlightenment”’ (p. 723), 
“‘The learned vagaries of the sociological method” (p. 726), ‘‘The fruitless presumptions 
of the Formgeschichte School’’ (p. 728). The advantages of the Roman Catholic position 
in respect to the Scriptures, as over against the traditional Protestant attitude, are well 
stated and emphasized. A Protestant could point out some of the disadvantages and 
illustrate them with early decisions of the Pontifical Biblical Commission (pp. 755-75) 
on such matters as the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the historical truth of the 
Fourth Gospel, the unity of authorship of the Book of Isaiah, the historicity of the 
first three chapters of Genesis. The later decisions of the Commission are decidedly 
more liberal. The encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu of 1943 is rightly hailed as giving 
a favorable outlook for Catholic biblical studies (p. 731), and the liberalizing effect of 
this new dispensation pervades the present work, (cf. e. g., p. 174 on the evaluation 
of Gen 1--11). 

Errors appear to be rare and inconsequential, e. g., p. 175 Ri Tob for Ki Tob; H. J. 
Cadbury’s initials are regularly reversed. A slip on the page carrying the nihil obstat and 
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imprimatur shows that, though a ‘‘book of (sic) pamphlet’’ may be “free of doctrinal 
or moral error,” there is no guarantee against other kinds of error. The guarantors of 
the doctrinal and moral inerrancy of the work protect themselves against any further 
claim. ‘‘No implication is contained therein that those who have granted the mthil obstat 
and the imprimatur agree with the contents, opinions, or statements expressed.’’ This 
is the spirit Protestants appreciate. 

Though intended for educated Catholic laity and for Catholic students and teachers 
of religion, this work will also be very useful to all students and teachers of the Bible. 


MaArvIN H. Pope 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The New Testament Text of St. Ambrose, by R. W. Muncey. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. Pp. Ixxviii+119. $6.00. 


Muncey’s monograph is no. 4 of the New Series of Texts and Studies, edited by 
C. H. Dodd. The volume, which is handsomely printed, contains several introductory 
essays on such matters as the accuracy of the quotations of St. Ambrose (Muncey 
finds that they ‘‘generally reach a high standard of accuracy,” p. xii), and the Greek 
text implied by St. Ambrose. According to Muncey “‘selected readings [of Ambrose’s 
text] show quite often a close agreement with the Textus Receptus”’ (p. xxxvii), though 
at other “‘places in which the Ambrosian text departs from that of the TR, the reading 
agrees with Cod. B and its allies’ (ibid.). At other times ‘Ambrose is an important 
witness to certain readings which are peculiar to Codex Bezae”’ (p. xxxviii). 

The main part of the volume contains in Scriptural sequence the Latin text 
of Ambrose’s numerous quotations from the New Testament, culled from some of 
Ambrose’s rather voluminous writings. Here there is, unfortunately, a shocking laxity 
in accuracy of detail. The following errors were disclosed during the course of but a 
half-hour’s time spent in checking Muncey’s work against one of the volumes of C.S.E.L. 
which he says he used. Sometimes Muncey includes too much in his citation, embodying 
as part of the Scriptural citation words which Ambrose uses to introduce his quotation 
(e. g., II Tim 2 5 enim; II Pet 3 8 guia; Rev 22 13 Iesus idem est; Rev 22 16 ipse enim est). 
At other times he unaccountably omits certain words which belong to Ambrose’s quo- 
tations (e. g., Heb 4 12 animorum; Rev 41 turbam). Without explanation he abandons 
Schenkl’s edition of Ambrose’s quotation of Heb 4 12 (acutum omni gladio acutissimo) 
and adopts the much easier reading found in one ninth-century manuscript, acutius 
omni gladio acutissimo. Moreover, Muncey has not given all of the clearly identified 
quotations in Ambrose; one will look in vain for Luke 1 35, which Ambrose cites in his 
Expos. Evang. Lucae, ii, 56, in the form, guia quod nascetur (ex te, ms. YY) sanctum voca- 
bitur filius dei. 

Besides errors of quotation, there are more typographical delinquencies than one 
would expect: Cleromontanus (p. xix); Saludic versions (p. liv); a blind reference to Hort's 
article in the Academy of 1880 (p. lxiv); Euthymius Zigabenus floruit a.p. 116 (!; p. 
xxiv); the reference to Ambrose’s Expos. Evang. Lucae, viii. 23, 24 should be ix. 23, 34 
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(p. 39; similar blind references occur on p. 40 and p. 108). On p. xx, line 16, the date 
viii saec. should be ix saec. 

Finally, one observes that Muncey quotes from the first edition (1901) of Kenyon’s 
work on textual criticism of the NT; that he depends on J. Armitage Robinson’s com- 
mentary on Ephesians for information regarding the contents of ms. 184 (von der 
Goltz’s ms.); that he chooses to use Alford’s Greek Testament (1894-95) as his source 
of information regarding New Testament variants; and that he gives only the most 
meager attention to the thorough investigations of Rolando and Caraglione on the text 
of Ambrose (published in Biblica in 1945 and 1946). Rolando established Ambrose’s 
text of Luke chaps. 7, 11 (not 9, as Muncey states by error on p. Ixxvii), and 23 on the 
basis of quotations culled from thirty-five of Ambrose’s treatises. Because Muncey 
utilized only nine of these treatises, it is understandable that he has failed to include a 
good many verses from these three chapters which are recoverable from Ambrose’s 
quotations. The work of Caraglione (whose name Muncey consistently misspells and 
whose articles were published in 1946, not 1947) sets forth the Ambrosian text of the 
Fourth Gospel. As compared with 319 verses of John which Caraglione recovered from 
critical editions of Ambrose’s treatises, plus sixty other verses from other editions of 
Ambrose, Muncey prints fewer than 200 verses of John. Furthermore, both Italian 
scholars present the divergent forms of those verses where Ambrose was not consistent 
in making repeated quotations; Muncey, however, by not supplying such information 
oversimplifies the problem of ascertaining Ambrose’s text of the New Testament. There- 
fore one must conclude that this volume reflects no special credit upon either its author 
or editor. 

Bruce M. METZGER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Pseudonymitat im Altertum, Ihre Formen und ihre Griinde, by Josef A. Sint. Innsbruck: 
Universitatsverlag Wagner, 1960 (Commentationes Aenipontanae XV). Pp. 175. 
OS 130. 


One characteristic of the Bible is that many of its books were not written by the 
persons whose names they bear. Such pseudonymity is not peculiar to the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, but appears in many types of ancient literature. The present book 
attempts to classify ancient pseudonymous writings and so lay the foundation for 
serious study of this odd phenomenon. However, its scope extends only to the Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew texts prior to the third century A.D. It refers only occasionally to 
pseudonymous works in the ancient Near Eastern languages. The pseudepigrapha in 
the NT and most later Christian pseudepigrapha are deliberately excluded from con- 
sideration, and there is no attempt to penetrate the jungle of Christian forgeries produced 
in the doctrinal disputes of the fourth century and later. Even within the limits chosen 
by the author the coverage is not complete: There is no mention of Zoroaster, or Ostanes, 
or the Chaldean Oracles; magical, alchemical, and astrological works are spoken of 
only in passing; there is no mention of pseudonymity in epigrams or inscriptions, or of 
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Jewish texts beyond the conventional corpora of the OT and hellenistic pseudepigrapha. 
Nevertheless, the work does consider the following: early Greek mythologicai literature, 
Greek and Roman collections of oracles and prophecies, the Orphic literature, the 
Hermetica, the apocalyptic literature, hellenistic Jewish pseudepigrapha, pseudonymous 
works in the Greek rhetorical, philosophical, and medical traditions, pseudonymous 
letters, the speeches, letters, and other documents inserted in the works of classical 
historians, including Josephus, and pseudonymous collections of sayings (wisdom 
literature), laws, and hymns (including psalms). 

For each of these topics the facts or theories concerning the composition of the 
works, with special attention to the Sitz im Leben, are digested from accepted authorities, 
and the digest is followed by an attempt to determine and evaluate the motives which 
led to the use of the pseudonyms. For the most part, the authorities chosen are good 
ones and the digests are clear and accurate. The judgments of motivation, however, 
are the important part of the book. Since they are based on consideration of the partic- 
ular circumstances which led to the production of each type of work, they constitute 
an immense advance over the too common generalizations about all pseudonymity. 
Unfortunately, though, the analysis of types of motivation is not pushed far enough. 
Particularly, the attempt to explain the bulk of Greek philosophical and medical 
pseudepigrapha as products of school tradition, by which the name of the master was 
naturally extended to the compositions of his followers and their followers and so on, 
is not nearly adequate. The facts are far more complex. 

More serious is the discovery, at the end of every section on religious pseudepi- 
grapha, that the authors were free of any intent to deceive. So p. 51, the attribution of 
the Orphic literature to Orpheus was merely an incidental result of its content, not a 
primary concern, and therefore not deceptive (contrast Plato, Rep. 364e); pp. 66f., 
since the authors of the Hermetica used a conventional literary form, therefore, at least 
in the earliest stages of the literature, one can speak at most of error, not of deceit; 
pp. 76 f., since the apocalypses express religious conviction, their attribution to ancient 
worthies cannot have been intended to deceive; the author was duty bound, because of 
his sense of the importance of his theme, to use this means, ‘‘because it seemed to him 
suited to the achievement of his end”’; p. 87, in the case of the Sibylline Oracles one 
cannot speak of deliberate falsification because the author was using an established 
literary form (this, of course, is nonsense; forgers regularly use established forms, e. g., 
the check and the will); similarly, the production of spurious verses and their attribution 
to Greek authors was merely an adaptation of established poetic forms to religious 
propaganda (!); p. 88, Jewish propaganda in general cannot be accused of pia fraus 
“which justifies the means by the end”’ (cf. sup., pp. 76 f.). 

This amazingly charitable conclusion is explained in the foreword, p. 10: ‘Some 
years ago Prof. Dr. Paul Gaechter, S.J., encouraged me to investigate the problem of 
the authenticity of II Peter, since the thesis that the letter is pseudonymous has recently 
found more and more acceptance even in [Roman] Catholic circles of Biblical scholar- 


ship.” Hence, the author goes on to say, came his interest in pseudonymity. A.M.D.G. 
Morton SMITH 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition, by Gershom G. 
Scholem. New York: The Jewish Theological Seminary, 1960. Pp. vii+126. $4.00. 


In this extraordinarily important book (based on his Goldstein lectures at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in 1957) Professor Scholem examines the evidence for 
the existence of a secret tradition, including magical practice as well as mystical teaching, 
within the rabbinic Judaism of the first centuries A.D. What makes the book important 
is the fact that he not only finds reports of the existence of such a tradition — these had 
often been discredited — but also succeeds in demonstrating that some of the content 
of the tradition is preserved in what he calls the Hekhaloth Books, that is, the books 
about the palaces or temples of the heavens. The principal texts included in these books 
consist of the songs or spells which must be said by the mystic or magician who would 
ascend through the heavens to the throne of God, directions on how to prepare for 
the ascent, and an account of the way and its dangers, with special attention to the 
angelic guards of the various heavens and the magical names and seals which one must 
use to get by them. There are also sections of what is called Shiur Komah material — 
speculations as to the colossal dimensions of an anthropomorphic deity. Scholem has 
shown that the literary form of the songs is at least as old as the third century A.D. and 
that almost all the other elements of the tradition — including the Shiur Komah specula- 
tions — were to be found in Jewish material of the second century or earlier. 

If this were all, it would already be a great deal: It would show that behind the 
legal and prosaic facade of rabbinic Judaism there were secret circles experimenting 
with religious practices of a quite different character. But there is more: Scholem has 
also demonstrated that the basic ideas and many of the details of this literature are 
closely paralleled in the Pseudepigrapha and in early Christian, gnostic, and magical 
material. Further, he has shown that the magical and gnostic borrowings of Jewish 


material, and the Jewish borrowings of magical and gnostic material, are alike without 


any important trace of Christian contamination. Therefore he concludes that they 


must all derive from some common stock which existed at the /Jatest in the early first 
century A.D. This common stock must have been a mystical/magical Judaism pro- 
foundly shaped by Greco-oriental thought and presumably the product of a develop- 
ment which started in the late Hellenistic or early Roman period. Moreover, it must 
have been an important and widespread development, for nothing less could explain the 
wide ramification, diversity, and importance of the traces of its influence. 

The impact of this conclusion is augmented by the fact that it is strikingly similar 
to the conclusion reached by Goodenough from his study of the archeological remains. 
Scholem’s work has been based on material almost entirely different from that used by 
Goodenough, and further differences of method, background, and temperament make it 
practically impossible that Goodenough’s previous work should have exercised any 
considerable influence on Scholem’s present book. Therefore the coincidence of their 
conclusions is particularly impressive. From now on, students of early Christianity 
must reckon with the fact that, before Christianity began, important mystica! /magical 
elements were current as secret tradition within significant circles of Palestinian Judaism. 

Scholem’s study is all the more impressive because it is carried out with the extra- 
ordinary breadth of learning and the meticulous scholarship for which he is famous. 
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Finally, to cap off the book, its appendices include a new edition of a Jewish magical 
inscription, formerly misinterpreted by Dupont-Sommer, the first edition of an impor- 
tant hekhaloth tract (from MSS in Oxford and the Jewish Theological Seminary), and 
a most valuable essay (in Hebrew) by Dean Saul Lieberman, on the midrash to the 
Song of Songs. 

Morton SMITH 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Historical Approach to the New Testament, by Frederic R. Crownfield. New York: 
Harper, 1960. Pp. xii+420. $5.50. 


This fine introduction to NT literature for college students does exactly what it 
promises: in nontechnical language it surveys the methods, the problems, and the 
commonly accepted conclusions of the so-called historical approach to the NT. The 
main emphasis is intended to be om ‘‘what the authors of the various parts of the New 
Testament were trying to say’’ (p. xi), but such an intention becomes operative only 
in chap. 9 and then relevant again in chap. 12 to 14. 

The organization of the various chapters is matterful, and the reader is not dis- 
turbed by the transition from methods and problems to sources and texts, and then to 
evaluation. The only chapter which should have been treated differently seems to be 
15 on “Sources,” for it appears to belong either with the preceding or the following. 

Although it may jolt some readers to see the word ‘‘acquitted”’ (p. 301) used as a 
synonym for ‘‘justified’’ in the Pauline terminology, Crownfield has fully understood 
Paul and has done an excellent job in presenting the most significant things briefly. 
Only occasionally does the treatment become so brief that it might better be omitted 
entirely; e. g., ‘‘Lectionaries”’ in six lines (p. 29)! 

The statement that Tertullian ‘‘was the first to use the expression ‘New Testa- 
ment’ ’’ (p. 5) should be clarified and qualified. 

It is stated that Paul’s letters as a corpus ‘‘came to be referred to by various writers, 
not long after the beginning of the second century, as Scripture, although they do not 
seem at first to have been put quite on a par with the gospels or the Old Testament” 
(p. 6). I should like to know who these writers were and see their writings, for I know 
of none till the end of the century. It becomes important because it is the sole reason 
for dating II Peter ‘‘not long before a.p. 150" (p. 329). I know of none before Irenaeus 


of Lyons who did use Paul's letters obviously not only as a corpus, but as Holy Scripture; 
but even here it has to be proved rather laboriously over the objections of some, e. g., 
Johannes Werner (Der Paulinismus des Irenaeus, 1889). This is the only example of a 


statement concerning the existence of ‘‘evidence’’ which I have found to be untenable 


in the entire book. It is the exception which demonstrates the rule of accuracy in the 
book. The undergraduate who uses this book can use it with confidence and trust and 


consider himself fortunate that so much work has been done for him in so many areas, 


R. E. RiInG 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
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Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, Vol. VII. (Congress Volume, Oxford, 1959.) Leiden: 
Brill, 1960. Pp. 359. Gld. 46. 


This excellent volume continues the high quality of the previous volumes. It is 


considerably larger than the earlier ones and contains twenty-two articles. The wide 


range of subjects provides such a wealth of material as to make a satisfactory review 


impossible. 

There are two stimulating articles on proper OT methodology. I. Engnell defends 
the traditio-historical approach in the light of recent criticism. M. Noth discusses the 
role of archeology in reconstructing the history of Israel and offers a vigorous rebuttal 
to the recent attacks of J. Bright. 

Several contributions can be grouped together in the area of text criticism, style, 
and translation. H. Orlinsky suggests that the kethib represented a majority reading, 
the gere the minority, whenever a variant occurred within the three best manuscripts 
selected. M. Burrows discusses problems involved in the RSV translation. Diez Macho 
attempts to date a recently discovered Palestinian targum. S. Segert summarizes his 
previous work on Hebrew prosody in which he disagrees with the approach of Sievers. 
A good bibliography on recent articles is included. Alonso-Schékel studies some of the 
chief stylistic features of the prophets. Finally, Perez Castro deals with a cryptogram 
in a medieval Samaritan scroll. 

R. Meyer’s brief article gives a helpful summary of the present theories regarding 
the Hebrew verbal system. He continues to hold as probable an old West Semitic 
present-future form, yaqattal. J. J. Stamm offers an exhaustive study of the name 
David in which he makes reference particularly to the evidence from Mari. He is 
inclined to accept the meaning of ‘‘Vatersbruder.”’ 

In the field of archeology and history J. B. Pritchard sketches the history of Gibeon 
in the light of his recent excavation. B. Mazar turns to the well-known problem of the 
Levitical cities and agrees with Albright in assigning the list to the Solomonic period. 
There are also articles on Qumran from Bardtke, Dupont-Sommer, and Strugnell. 

Finally, in the field of comparative religion and theology there is rich fare. J. Barr 
attempts to recover the theological significance of theophany and to determine its 
relationship to anthropomorphism. E. Jacob and E. Hammershaimb deal with problems 
of understanding the ethics of the OT. Of interest is Hammershaimb’s thesis that the 
Hebrew prophets were dependent on the ethics of the Canaanites when they stressed 
the care of the fatherless and the widow. B. Gemser discusses biblical wisdom literature 
in the light of recently published Egyptian material. V. Maag deals with the concept 
of Yahweh’s kingship as a problem of comparative religion. E. Nielsen studies the 
history of the ark. The book closes with an article of L. Rost in which he traces the 
worship of God by the patriarchs through the sources of the Pentateuch. 

The publishers of this volume are to be congratulated for continuing to print such 


technical material designed primarily for the scholar. 


BREVARD S. CHILDS 


YALE Divinity SCHOOL 
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‘There's such Divinity doth hedge a King,’ by N. Q. King. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson, 
1960. Pp. 34 (7 plates). 


The title page of this monograph informs the reader than an Anglican member of 
the University College faculty at Legon, Ghana, delivered a university public lecture 
in mid June, 1959, with this Shakespearean quotation-title. Coincidentally the lecturer's 
patronym was ‘‘King,’’ and the theme of his allocution was the iconology of divine 
kingship as expressed in imperial monuments of the Theodosian period at the end of 
the fourth century. This lecture —so circumstanced —is here published most ac- 
curately and impressively. 

The major Theodosian monuments here analyzed and interpreted include such 
famed items as the splendid silver plate in Madrid depicting Theodosius the Great him- 
self inaugurating his co-regents; the masonry podium panels for the obelisk in the 
hippodrome of Constantinople, carved to exhibit imperial ceremonials there enacted; 
and Theodosian coins, peculiarly the emperor’s own, struck with the manual motifs 
showing the imperial right hand raised in salutation and benediction, or the divine, 
heavenly hand crowning the monarch himself. 

With his source materials thus arranged for descriptive analysis, the author at once 
proceeds with the effective presentation of the origins and the formulation, the history, 
and the high significance of the imperial insignia here displayed, and of the ceremonies 
in which they were employed. The regnal emblems were the purple robe, the staff or 


long scepter, the perfect orb, the nimbus, and the diadem. Likewise the imperial 


pageants included the acclamatio and the proskynesis and the coronation — whether in 


singular celebration of an outstanding victory, or by way of solemn consecration for 
continuing rulership. 

With all this established as essential prolegomena, the author turns finally to a 
synthetic account of how the socially triumphant Christians managed to adopt and 
adapt and transform these factors of symbolism and ceremonial into definitely and 
recognizably and explicitly Christian usages. Such demonstration is unavoidably very 
exhilarating. 

There can be no criticism of the astonishingly lucid facsimile plates reproduced in 
this brochure for illustration or demonstration. Even so, it is just too bad that enlarged 
numismatic subjects were not also included among them. Moreover the great Madrid 
missorium should have been reproduced sectionally in exaggerated proportions, as the 
architectonic divisions of the composition plainly suggest. 

If one questions the aptness of this investigation to the time and place of its public 
delivery, he can read the author’s own justification for it in the laborious last sentence 
of the final paragraph. This is a precious and a really important record. Every page and 


every footnote deserves to be completely mastered. 


HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Le Christ et la Foi, by Pierre Vallotton. Genéve: Labor et Fides, 1960. Pp. 171. 


The purpose of this study is to sharpen the content of meaning in the word ‘‘faith”’ 


as used in the Bible, in particular, the phrase, ‘‘the faith of Jesus Christ.’’ In the OT 
our author finds that God's faith means not simply faithfulness, but rather that active 
faith which is God’s faith in man with his purpose to save. In the gospels faith is 
attributed to the individual in terms of his salvation. 

In the exegesis of Paul’s letters the author insists that the expression, ‘‘the faith 
of Jesus Christ,”” means the faith which Jesus exercised historically and now exercises. 
The same use of the subjective genitive is also found in such phrases as ‘‘the Gospel of 
Christ’’ (Gal 1 7), ‘“‘the revelation of Jesus Christ’’ (Gal 1 12), ‘‘the faith of the Son of 
God” (Gal 2 20; cf. Rom 3 22). The author defines this subjective genitive in the most 
inclusive terms: the genitive of the author, the object, the genitive of possession, origin, 
resemblance, example! By this understanding of the terms, a man is saved, not by his 
faith-response to Jesus Christ, but by Christ’s active faith to obedience and salvation. 
Many readers wili find an answer to this extreme position by pointing to Gal 2 16: 
“Knowing that a man is not justified by works of law but through faith in Christ Jesus, 
even we have believed in (ets) Christ Jesus.’’ (See also Rom 3 22.) The author would 
then make answer cryptically: ‘‘The object of faith can only be the object on condition 
of being the subject” (p. 71). 

On the basis of this exegesis, faith is defined, not simply as response to the grace of 
God, but as a sort of divine trust and energy and hope working to the end of salvation. 
(The author is not aware that his thought is closer to the Epistle to the Hebrews than 
to Paul.) God’s faith is his trust and confidence in man for his final salvation and is 
offered to men in his Son, for in Christ’s obedience even unto death men are to see the 
visage of God righteous and justifying. Christ’s faith (subj. gen.) is really the life and 
propitiatory work of Christ in full obedience. This faith becomes man’s, not just as we 
respond, but as we freely participate in this saving work of God in Christ and as we 
become one with Christ in obedience. The union of the believer is so profound and 
mysterious that the subject finds himself in Christ no longer as object but as veritable 
subject of true faith (p. 44). So our author finds that all biblical faith is essentially one, 
whether in God or in Christ or in men. 

The net result is a definition of faith so comprehensive as to include the whole range 
of the history of salvation from God’s original purpose to man’s union with the living 
and exalted Christ. And faith itself becomes a work of obedience, in Christ, and in 
man by union with Christ. Justification by faith so defined is scarcely recognizable as 


Paul's forensic term. 


PauL E. DAVIES 
McCorMIcK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Images of the Church in the New Testament, by Paul S. Minear. Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1960. Pp. 294. $6.00. 


Some readers of this book may be reminded of Tertullian’s famous remark about 
Athens and Jerusalem, but with a slight twist: What is there in common between the 
seminar room of wissenschaftliche NT research and the conference room of ecumenical 
deliberation? The real point of the book would be better grasped by asking what ought 
to be the connection between the church of NT times and that of our own day. Which 
is to say that there are really three entities involved; the early church and its literature, 
the NT scholar, the modern churches with their statesmen. When the second of these 
takes seriously his call to build bridges reaching beyond the wissenschaftliche seminar, 
books such as the present one ensue. This book comes explicitly as part of the author's 
share in work undertaken by an ecumenical commission. 

With regard to the data to be considered, the author’s objective is to examine 
“the varied meanings of the image of the body of Christ within the context of all the 
other pictures of Christian community” employed by NT writers (p. 11). To this end 
he gives brief attention to some thirty-two “‘less significant analogies’ (salt, fig tree, 
exiles, etc.), more extensive care to ‘‘the more important images” (fifty-three items 
centering in three: people of God, new creation, the fellowship in faith), and a climactic 
analysis of the expression ‘‘Body of Christ.” Two additional chapters attempt (with 
great valor) an interrelation of the many images and seek to give a concrete word to 
contemporary ecumenical discussion. 

Beyond the data themselves the author’s intention is to grasp ‘“‘the communal 
processes of imagination’’ which gave currency to the various images. It is mainly this 
interest in ‘traits of the NT imagination” which differentiates this work from other 
word studies currently available. Thus in the major chapter on the Body of Christ, 
the reader finds himself drawn into a discussion of the body of death and the body of 
life (Romans 7): ‘‘For Paul, death and life are primary categories for ecclesiology, and 
the death and life of Christ were primary clues to the fundamental choice: either a 
living death (ch. 7:24) or a dying life (v. 4). The church had its existence at the point 


where that choice was seen and made” (p. 178). Images of the church are therefore 


pointers to ‘‘the mystery of the church’s participation in the creative and redemptive 


work of the Triune God”’ (p. 250). The images were normally used to cure the church’s 


blindness to this fact, and can serve that same function today. But “‘any reality that is 
inherently a mystery will demand for its perception the awakening of the 
imagination” (p. 23). 

In discussing his method of procedure the author refers to the city plan of Amster- 
dam, allowing the spokelike thoroughfares which radiate from the railroad station to 
stand for the NT writers, while the concentric canal-circles represent church images 
shared by various writers. Having chosen the canals, he anticipates readers who would 
find a tour along the Matthean, Pauline, Johannine... boulevards more revealing. 
The reviewer must confess to being among that number. The dynamism of historical 
existence tends to be obscured when NT study is not understood as a division of the 
history of Christian doctrine in which each author is allowed his voice. One of the 
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most vibrantly alive sections of Minear’s book is the chapter on the Body, where the 


data necessarily caused him to leave his canal in order to stroll down the Pauline boule- 
vard. Elsewhere the author’s awesome penetration beyond the data to the level of 
Christian imagination discloses both long-standing and close acquaintance with each 
NT writer and the discovery, which few will doubt, that there is a central mystery to 
which all bear witness. 
Louis MARTYN 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


How the Hebrew Language Grew, by Edward Horowitz. New York: Jewish Education 


Committee Press, 1960. Pp. xxiii+343. $5.50. 


The author of this interesting book is president of the American Association of 
Teachers of Hebrew. For fifteen years he has been chairman of the Hebrew department 
at Thomas Jefferson High School in Brooklyn. A trained and experienced pedagogue, 
Rabbi Horowitz has developed and tested this attractive presentation of Hebrew in 
the classroom and the home. The author expresses gratitude for help given on difficult 
etymological and grammatical points by some of the leading Semitists of our time; 
e. g., he credits W. F. Albright (p. xix) with the suggestion that 5kh ‘‘forget”’ is derived 
by metathesis from /sk ‘‘darkness.’’ The suggestion was made forty years ago (JBL, 
39, pp. 137-42), and one may wonder whether Albright still holds to it, but in any case 
Horowitz could have chosen a better item for citation from the myriad contributions 
of this great scholar. There are many valuable and provocative observations in the 
book. The author has a distinct gift for making his subject live. Such catchy chapter 
headings and subheadings as “With ‘Dragger Dawn’, or Sounds do get Mixed Up,”’ 
‘“‘The Hebrew Alphabet has Four Twins and a Triplet,” and ‘‘Woman is not from Man” 
are matched with a rather racy presentation of the material. The author's analogies 
from English to illustrate linguistic and semantic processes and developments of Hebrew 
are consistently striking and enlightening, though not always unexeceptionable; e. g., 
the suggestion (p. 17) that ‘‘Ready probably meant being prepared for the road.”’ 
Chapter V, “How Bright are You?”’, is composed of graded questions about the deriva- 
tions and meanings of words and phrases with answers supplied. The author suggests 
that the student who answers all is either a genius or has peeked at the answers. The 
most difficult single question in the book, according to the author (p. 83), is the challenge 
to name four more words like téb4’@ meaning ‘‘produce of the field,’’ each word being 
derived from a verb of motion. The author himself errs slightly in the answer (p. 191) 
when he tells the student that se’ésd’im occurs twice in Isaiah in the sense of “‘produce 
of the earth.’’ If the pupil takes the trouble to check the master’s answer, he will find 
that all eleven occurrences of this word in the OT (confined to Isa and Job), and the 
one occurrence in Ben Sira, refer to human progeny. The injunction (p. 69) that the 
student must never pass over any Hebrew word that is not a primitive without com- 
pelling it to yield up the secret of its being, namely, why it means what it does, is an 
excellent goal. The student and scholar should also be admonished to adhere strictly 


to the rules of evidence and due process. 
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The reviewer regrets that there is no space to discuss specific items of the books 
contents. The attempt to explain the piel, ‘‘the most difficult of the verb patterns”’ 
(p. 130), would be improved by resort to A. Goetze’s clarification of the origin and 
function of this so-called intensive (JAOS, 62 (1942) pp. 1-8). 

Dr. Horowitz's book, though pitched at the high-school level, will be useful to 


more advanced students and teachers. 
MARVIN H. Pope 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Textus: Annual of the Hebrew University Bible Project, Vol. 1., edited by C. Rabin 


Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1960. Pp. 214. No price. 


This new annual, as indicated by the title, is to be the organ of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity Bible Projett (7UBP) and also “‘an international periodical for textual studies of 
the Hebrew Bible and its Versions."” The HUBP, launched in the summer of '57, has 
set itself the task of publishing a reliable critical edition of the Hebrew Bible based 
primarily on the Ben Asher Codex of the Old Synagogue of Aleppo. This venerable 
codex, long known to scholars, but never properly studied, was thought to have been 


destroyed in the riots following the partition of Palestine by the UN in 1947. Some 


years later, however, a manuscript alleged to be the Aleppo Codex has come to light 


and has been made available for study. The aim of the HUBP is to edit the MT ac- 
cording to the most authentic MS of the Ben Asher School, viz., the Aleppo Codex, 
and to provide the text with a critical apparatus utilizing other Hebrew codices and 
Geniza fragments, pre- and extra-Massoretic traditions, Qumran materials, the 
Samaritan version, quotations in rabbinic and Qaraite literature and liturgy, the ancient 
versions (Aramaic, Syriac, Greek, Latin, Arabic), and the quotations in the Apocrypha, 
Pseudepigrapha, NT, Hellenistic-Jewish and Early Christian literatures. The first 
volume of the HUBP is to be the Book of Isaiah, edited by M. H. Goshen-Gottstein, 
which is expected to be ready for the press within two years. Under the general editor- 
ship of C. Rabin it is planned to bring out a series of publications, including: 
The Massorah of the Aleppo Codex (D. S. Loewinger); The System of Accents and Metheg 
in the Ben Asher Codices (1. Yeivin); Remnants of the Syro-Hexaplar (M. H. Goshen- 
Gottstein); The Arabic Translation of Saadiah to Isaiah (J. Shunnari); The Syro- 
Palestinian O.T. (M. H. Goshen-Gottstein with the assistance of H. Shirun); Index of 
Rabbinic Quotations from the OT and Bibliography of Textual Studies (S. Talmon). 
Editorial responsibility for matters relating to Hebrew MSS, targums, Peshitta, and 
Septuagint will fall on M. H. Goshen-Gottstein; for the Vulgate, Vetus Latina, Arabic, 
and Ethiopic versions, hellenistic and intertestamental literature, and NT on C. 
Rabin; for Dead Sea scrolls, Samaritan, rabbinic and Qaraite literature, and bibliography 
on S. Talmon. In addition to the editors, Mr. E. Eliner will be responsible for rabbinic 
literature and Dr. D. S. Loewinger for Massorah studies. 

Studies relating to this project will appear in Textus, as with the inaugural volume. 
The initial volume contains the following articles: ‘“‘The Codex of Ben Asher,’’ by 
I. Ben Zvi; ‘‘The Authenticity of the Aleppo Codex,’’ by M. H. Goshen-Gottstein; 
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“The Aleppo Codex and the Ben Asher Tradition,” by D. S. Loewinger; ‘‘Abbreviations 
in the Massoretic Text,” by G. R. Driver; ‘‘A New Fragment of Isaiah with Babylonian 
Pointing,”’ by A. Diez-Macho; ‘Double Readings in the Massoretic Text,’ by S. 
Talmon; ‘‘A Massoretic Fragment from the Cairo Geniza,’’ by I. Yeivin; ‘“A Unique 
Combination of Accents,” by I. Yeivin. Finally, the volume contains “A Report of 
the Hebrew University Bible Project’’ (from which most of the data of this notice is 
derived) and an abstract of the articles in Hebrew. (All the articles, except those by 
Driver and Diez-Macho, were originally written in Hebrew. The translations by M. 
Dagut and Mrs. B. Rabin are in very readable English.) The choice of English as the 
vehicle of communication for this international periodical appears a happy and wise one. 


This project and the studies produced in connection with it will be of tremendous im- 


portance and of interest to serious students of the Bible, as well as to specialists in 


textual criticism. 
MARVIN H. Pore 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Prophets of Israel, by Curt Kuhl. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1960. Pp. vii+199. 
$3.50. 


Israels Propheten appeared first in Bern in 1956. While this is not a great book in 
itself, it is important for no less a reason than the impetus it may afford in the English- 
speaking world to take seriously the necessity of treating the prophetic corpus form- 
critically. Gerhard von Rad is leading the way in Heidelberg and Princeton, and there 
is a steadily growing number of students of the prophets who eagerly await the full 
results of his labors. Whether Kuhl was a student of von Rad’s I do not know, but the 
one really important chapter in his book is the one dealing with the Gattungen of the 
oracles which constitute the majority of the literature of the prophetic corpus (pp. 24- 
40). Kuhl issues a clarion call for a complete and exhaustive investigation of all the 
prophetic literature in form-critical analysis (p. 29). One can only regret that he him- 
self did not follow through significantly in his own work. Simply to enumerate the ex- 
istence, in the prophetic literature, of threat-, judgment-, reproach-, admonition-, and 
salvation- or promise-oracles is not seriously getting into the work needed doing in 
this area. One must first at least see the setting for such prophetic utterances — the 
great mythical court scene over which Yahweh presides as judge and in which the prophet 
is the officer of the court, the advocate and mediator for both accuser and accused. In 
other words, one must begin with a basic understanding of the over-all riv-Gatiung 
pattern in the pre-exilic prophetic literature. Kuhl does not at all perceive this, despite 
what is admittedly a correct step in that direction. 

Unfortunately the step leads nowhere. The rest of the book is a disappointment. 
He proceeds to his consideration of the individual prophets seriatim, dealing with the 
old problems and using the standard tools. Even this in itself turns out rather poorly. 
For Kuhl seems determined, having committed himself at the start to the newer 
approach, to ignore the results of all prior studies. Aside from a reference to Max Weber 
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(sic!) I fail to find the labors of modern scholarship even acknowledged by Kuhl. On the 
contrary, at places where he is manifestly indebted to others, as to C. R. North on 
p. 152, he fails to cite his debt. The reader should note that the bibliography appended 
to the book was compiled by N. W. Porteous. 

Lacking proper annotation, the book offers no really fresh solutions for the old 
problems either. Actually it is an unimportant book which has as its avowed purpose 
a very important promise which it does not even remotely fulfill. 

J. A. SANDERS 


CoLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Seven Books of Wisdom, by Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1960. Pp. 163. $3.75. 


Treatments of the Hebrew Wisdom literature which are at once brief, comprehen- 
sive, readable, and authoritative are hard to come by. This is a good one, written by 
the professor of OT, at the Catholic University of America, as a companion volume to 
the excellent Confraternity of Christian Doctrine translation of ‘‘the Sapiential Books” 
(1955). Although written from a Christian and Catholic standpoint and addressed pri- 
marily to Catholic laymen, the approach is literary and historical rather than doctrinal. 
Hence the book will be of interest and value to many outside the bounds of the author’s 
communion. The “seven books’ are those classed as ‘“‘wisdom’’ writings in ancient 
Catholic tradition Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, Sirach, Wisdom of Solomon, Psalms, 
and Song of Solomon. After a short introduction on the forms of Hebrew poetry, Murphy 
deals with each book in turn, outlining its contents and characterizing it with the aid 
of quotations from the C. C. D. translation. He then reviews the wisdom movement as 


a whole, relates it to its wider cultural context in the ancient world, touches on the 


theological problem of divine revelation in this kind of literature, and concludes with 


all too brief comments on the continuity of the wisdom tradition through both Tes- 
taments. The author shows an unobtrusive but convincing mastery of his material and 
its background, and writes in a simple, straightforward style. In fact, his remark about 
the deceptive simplicity of the Book of Proverbs (p. 8) might be applied to his own work. 


R. B. Y¥. Scorr 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Text and Language in Bible and Qumran, by M. H. Goshen-Gottstein. Jerusalem- 
Tel Aviv: Orient Publishing House, 1960. Pp. xv +208 (4 plates). 


Goshen-Gottstein, one of the leaders of the Hebrew University Bible Project, has 
collected here a selection of his English and German articles from the last twelve years; 


the book contains promises of a similar co'lection of his Hebrew articles, and yet further 
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volumes containing contributions to Peshitta and Syro-Hexaplar studies. The articles 
are reproduced unaltered, by some photographic process; subsequent discussions of 
given points are referred to in the later articles and in the introduction; and an index 


helps to overcome the awkwardnesses of the form. 

Two articles, “The authenticity of the Aleppo codex’”’ and ‘‘Prolegomena to a 
critical edition of the Peshitta,’’ come from the first number of the new periodical 
Textus, and they are indicative of the interest promised by that journal. The remainder 
were all printed in widely read periodicals (Biblica, JBL, JJS, RQum, Scripta 
Hierosolymitana IV, and VT), and few will be new to the readers of this Journal, 
Taken as a group, however, they suggest and illustrate a group of theses about text- 
critical methodology, which are discussed further in a short introduction. These theses 
are in general salutary. Goshen-Gottstein holds that in biblical text criticism the 
adjective:is an invitation neither to despair nor to fudge. The methodology of classical 
text criticism (cf. P. Maas, Textkritik®, Leipzig, 1957; E. Tr. Oxford, 1958) is, with 
certain modifications, not irrelevant for biblical text criticism. Our task is to reach the 
stage of ‘primary alternative hyparchetypes out of which the ... archetypal reading 
may be sometimes reconstructed on a strictly philological ... basis.’’ When, as fre- 
quently happens, the hyparchetypes put forward equally good claims, we have reached 
the point where further advance can only be made on the grounds of ratio et res ipsa. 
This stage is far from being attained. In constructing these hyparchetypes, ‘ 


to aim at a reasonably complete objective notation....To this, however, the editor 


‘we have 


should add his subjective judgement as to wnich reading should be regarded as a ‘real 
variant’ on the basis of the comprehensive index of phenomena at his disposal.’’ Con- 
cerning this index of phenomena, ‘‘we have to base our estimates on the probable values 
of readings ... on as broad an investigation as feasible of what may or may not be 
taken as resulting from the system or structure of a given tradition or version, or 
Some of the chapters of this 


depending on its linguistic usage, idiosyncracies etc.’ 
book form contributions to such indices, and others are promised in future numbers 
of Textus. 

In the attempt to get behind our hyparchetypes on philological grounds we have 
even more criteria at our disposal than those mentioned in this volume, thanks to our 
preciser understanding, in the case of certain periods of the Hebrew language, of what 
graphical confusions were possible, and what orthographic and phonetic conditions 
prevailed. But this is not the immediate task, and the author’s stress on the preparatory 
tasks necessary before we can start this work seriously, and his strictures on those who 
confuse the stages of recensio, examinatio, and divinatio, are timely. In short, his picture 
of the method required in our immediate task seems exact, especially to a reviewer who, 
against the author, considers that hesitation concerning the existence of an Ur- 


Septuagint is now less justifiable than ever. 


JOHN STRUGNELL 


THe Drvinity SCHOOL 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
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An Annotated List of Armenian New Testament Manuscripts, by Erroll F. Rhodes. 
Ikebukuro, Tokyo: Department of Christian Studies, Rikkyo Daigatu (=St. Paul's 
University), 1959. Pp. xiv+192. $2.50. 

It is not generally realized how abundant are the mss of the Armenian version of 
the NT. Contrary to a rather widespread impression of their rarity (reflected, for 
example, in F. G. Kenyon’s Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 1958, p. 237), more 
mss of this version of the NT are extant than of any other ancient version, with the 
exception only of the Latin Vulgate. 

Rhodes deserves the gratitude of international scholarship for having prepared a 
tool which will be of great assistance in the study of the Armenian version. With 
patience and extreme diligence he consulted scores of printed catalogues and lists of 
Armenian mss, culling out those which contain all or part of the NT (except lectionaries 
and commentaries on the NT text). He likewise engaged in a world-wide correspondence 
with curators of museums and libraries, seeking further information regarding the 
identification of mss hitherto described but subsequently removed to other locations. 
In this, the fruit of his labors, Rhodes lists 1244 Armenian mss, supplying information 
regarding their location, contents, physical description, scribes, place and date of 
writing, as well as references to previous lists and monographs in which the mss may 
have been cited. 

It is to be hoped that Rhodes will find time and energy to continue his search for 
additional Armenian mss. Last year it was reported that the Scientific Academy of 
the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic had been moving mss from outlying districts 
to its central repository at Erevan, and that there are now 1500 Gospels mss and 100 
complete Bible mss in this institution alone, not to mention incomplete and fragmentary 
mss. Since Rhodes lists 267 mss in this collection, it will be seen that there is already 
room for a revised and enlarged form of his useful catalogue. In the meantime, however, 
scholars will find ample information in this volume to assist them for many years in 
studying a version of NT which has hitherto been sadly neglected. 

Bruce M. METZGER 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Sacra Pagina, Miscellanea Biblica Congressus Internationalis Catholici De Re Biblica. 
Paris: Libraire Lecoffre/Gembloux (Editions J. Duclot), 1959. Vol. 1, pp. 579; vol. 2, 
pp. 486. No price 

These two hefty volumes comprise the Actes du Congrés International Catholique 


des Sciences Bibliques held at the Brussels World’s Fair and the University of Louvain, 


August 25-30, 1958. The ‘“‘préliminaires” in the first sixty-odd pages, comprise the 


welcomes and addresses of various dignitaries. Of interest to the reviewer, and pre- 
sumably to the readers of this journal, are the accounts of the history of biblical and 
oriental researches at the University of Louvain by Prof. R. de Langhe (pp. 28-40) and 
Mgr. L. Th. Lefort (pp. 41-49). The remainder of the two volumes is divided into five 
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parts: 1. Problémes d’Introduction et d’Herméneutique, 2. Milieu de l’Ancien Testa- 
ment, 3. Exégése et Théologie de l’Ancien Testament, 4. Milieu du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, 5, Exégése et Théologie du Nouveau Testament. It is scarcely practicable here 
to list the authors and titles of the more than four-score articles. The authors include 
leading Roman Catholic scholars from all over the world and the articles provide a 
wide range of topics of interest to the theologian and biblical scholar. One can scarcely 
resist the temptation to call attention to the articles of special interest to himself. The 
article by M. Dahood of the Pontifical Biblical Institute of Rome on “The Linguistic 
Position of Ugaritic in the Light of Recent Discoveries’’ adds fuel to the controversy. 
The new material adduced by Dahood, however, is almost entirely lexical, and the issue 
of Ugaritic’s linguistic affinities depends more on phonological, morphological, gram- 
matical and syntactic elements, and especially on the verbal system which remains 
uncertain. To comment even briefly on a few of the remaining articles would enlarge 
this notice beyond limits. Suffice it to say that these two volumes contain articles of 
prime significance for all biblical theologians and scholars. No university or seminary 
library should neglect to acquire these volumes. 
MARVIN H. Pope 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Isaie I. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 156 


This little book, which deals only with Isa 1-39, is the first of a series appearing 
under the rubric Connattre la Bible. The very able and often moving translation of the 
Isaiah text is by Jean Steinmann, who collaborated with Pére Auvray on the Bible de 
Jérusalem. The introduction and commentary are the product of a group called the 
équipe biblique du centre d'études Notre-Dame. The series is being produced as a response 
to the papal encyclical of 1943, the Divino afflante Spiritu, of which Father John Mc- 


Kenzie wrote so very convincingly in JBL (September, 1958). This is a beautifully 


produced book. There are some fifty illustrations, including photographs of inscriptions 


and objets d'art, as well as modern scenes and even modernistically drawn maps and 
charts. Following a succinct introduction dealing with Isaiah of Jerusalem and his 
time, are the text (set on even-numbered pages on the left) and the commentary (set 
directly opposite the text on the right). Isaiah’s political genius is stressed. He used 
his personal influence to avoid war and was the national leader of resistance of invading 
or intruding forces. Isaiah’s politics are stressed almost to the detriment of his theology. 
The prophet’s harsh tones of judgment are glossed over. His support of the Davidic 
covenant is noted, but no comment is offered on the tension in Isaiah between the sure 
promises to David and the prophet’s words of judgment on Jerusalem. Isaiah’s oracles 
are arranged chronologically, those delivered from 740 to 721, and those spoken in the 
reign of Hezekiah. Non-Isaianic passages claim a separate section. Immanuel, in 7 14, is 
seen as Hezekiah, Ahaz’ son. The prophet’s ministry is said to have ceased in 700 B.c. 


No attempt is made to deal with the troublesome Tirhakah passage. Indeed, Isa 37 80a 
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and II Kings 18 14-16 receive no consideration at all. The bock is so beautifully done 
and the series so promising that one can only hope that they will inspire a comparable 
series in English. 
J. A. SANDERS 
CoLGATE ROCHESTER DivINITY SCHOOL 


Biblical Archaeology, by G. Ernest Wright. Philadelphia: Westminster, 1961. Pp. 
xxi+198. $1.65 (paper). 


This paperback is a much condensed edition of the author’s lavishly illustrated 
volume with the same title published in 1957. (See the review by William L. Reid, 
JBL, 77 [1958], pp. 78-80.) The condensation and abridgment done by Roger Tomes 
of Gomersal, Leeds, appears to merit the author’s gratitude expressed in the Foreword. 
One may’ lament the omission of all the illustrations which so enhanced the value of 
the original edition, but these obviously had to be sacrificed to reduce the price by 
almost 90 per cent. As in the original edition, there are at the end of each chapter 
references to maps, texts, and illustrations, to which the conscientious student may 
resort. The paperback thus preserves a great deal of the original at little more than a 
tithe of the cost. Every student now can and ought to have his own copy of this valu- 
able work. 

Marvin H. Pope 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


I Vangeli nella Critica Moderna, by Bonaventura Mariani and others. Torino: Societa 
Editrice Internazionale, 1960. Pp. 242. 1300 lire. 


The first Italian Franciscan Biblical Congress was held at Rome in 1957, and the 
present volume contains the papers delivered on this occasion by various Franciscan 
biblical professors. The contributions testify to a certain breadth of view, however 
limited, that has not always characterized Italian scriptural works. The aim is to distill 
what the writers conceive to be the best in current critical scholarship by non-Catholics 
as well as Catholics. Whatever originality there is appears in the organization of the 
material. The title, ‘“Gospels in modern critical work,”’ is perhaps overambitious since 
the gospels are not adequately covered by the somewhat occasional characteristics of 


the ten essays: three on John, two on Qumran and the NT, one each on the Synoptic 


question (according to Vaganay and Taylor), archeology and the gospels, and Bult- 


mann’s demythologizing (inferior to the more understanding treatments of Malevez 
and Marlé). But the volume will doubtless be of value to the readers for whom it was 


intended, particularly if they are moved to study seriously the modern critical trends, 
ROLAND E. Murpuy 


d 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
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The English Bible, A History of Translations, by F. F. Bruce. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. Pp. xiv+234. $3.75. 


Every new English Bible of major significance provokes a flurry of literary effort. 


Reviewers review, pamphleteers pontificate, scholars debate, and the history of transla- 
tions is extended to include the latest member of the growing family of English versions 
of the Scriptures. Professor Bruce’s excellent contribution was timed apparently for 
publication at the same time as the NT of the New English Bible, although, as he 


indicates, his work is not to be construed as an advertisement for it. Actually also he 
must confine himself here mainly to the matters of aim and method of the work, com- 
mittee organization and personnel, and the like, most of which was already known. 
A few hints of the nature of the new version are given and a page of Mark reproduced, 
but there is no critical evaluation such as accompanies the discussion of the other major, 
English Bibles. 

As a history of the English Bible the volume otherwise is a highly commendable 
achievement. While it is inevitable that much familiar terrain is traversed, our author 
frequently supplies data not readily available elsewhere and often leaves the main 
stream of English translations to explore little-known tributaries. The extensive re- 
production of sample texts is a valuable feature. In general, also, it appears that where 
evaluations are given they are based on firsthand observation and study. Significant 
critical opinion is therefore not lacking in his account. This is usually rather general in 
nature and appreciative in emphasis — Professor Bruce finds something praiseworthy 
almost everywhere. Critical detail appears mainly in connection with the major Bibles 
and where our author’s interests lead him. 

It is of course impossible in a survey such as this to enter into extensive comment 
on every translation. Observations deriving from author’s interests — welcome though 
they be — may therefore result in some lack of proportion. So, for example, in the 
present volume Ferrar Fenton's version is given six pages and Ronald Knox, in whose 
phraseology our author evidently delights, occupies eight — with copious extracts — 
while the American translation rates barely two. Yet Bruce seems to think highly of it. 
The Berkeley version is given twice this space, and the discussion involves a much more 
penetrating analysis, 

Again, a history which is more than an uninteresting catalogue must make some 
choice among the numerous minor translations and revisions. Since, however, Bruce 
includes several items more or less as curiosities and oddities, one may question the 
omission of others of considerable merit, e. g., the NTs of Helen Barrett Montgomery, 
of F. A. Spencer (completed and edited by Callan and McHugh), and of Kleist and 
Lilly. Of historical interest, also, are efforts of the scholars associated with the American 
Bible Union Version. The most serious omission is that of Jewish scholarship, only 
Schonfield’s NT being cited. Here the work at least of Benisch in England and Isaac 
Leeser in America deserve notice, and especially the excellent version of the Jewish 
Publication Society. On the other hand, the data regarding the origins of the Twentieth 
Century NT (made available through Kenneth Clark in 1955) now for the first time, 
so far as I know, make their appearance in a history of the English Bible. 
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Altogether, Bruce’s volume leaves little to be desired as a vivid and informative 
account of English translations. His illustrative material and discussions also bring 
to the reader some idea of the nature and difficulty of the problems which the translator 
faces. In this connection something more might have been done with those involving 
the underlying texts. But especially serious is the virtually complete omission of 
reference to the koine Greek and its exploitation for our knowledge of the meaning of 
the NT. Perhaps this is natural for a classical scholar; but it means that the great 
resources of the modern translator are disregarded, and that scholars like Adolf 
Deissmann and James Hope Moulton are not so much as mentioned, crowded out by a 
host of persons whose contributions are comparatively trivial. 

The average reader will probably not be bothered by such lacunae. As it is, the 
present account assuredly will leave him with a new appreciation of the labors that have 
been involved in making the Bible available in English. 

ALLEN WIKGREN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


God's Word into English, by Dewey M. Beegle. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 
xii +178. $3.50. 

This book by a theologically conservative teacher is addressed particularly to 
theologically conservative laymen, to show them the religious value and theological 
validity of fresh translations of the Bible. It is especially aimed at those who are wedded 
to the KJV and allergic to any version in the language of today. The author’s position 


is that the doctrine of divine inspiration refers only to the original autographs, not to 


any revision, copy, or translation; therefore the closer we come to the words or meaning 


of the original writers, the closer we come to the Word of God. 

However, the book will be of value and interest to anyone concerned with the Bible 
and its translations, regardless of his theological position. The author gives a brief 
discussion of the texts and versions of the early church, the recent discovery of ancient 
manuscripts and related materials, and the history of ancient, medieval, and critical 
texts, and of the principal English translations. But the distinctive feature of the book 
is its illustrative comparison of the rendering of a great many specific verses, as they 
are found in the principal English translations. These demonstrate how the newer 
versions attempt to bring out the original meaning of the text or to reconstruct its 
original wording. The author shows how textual criticism, archeology, the study of 
language, etc., help to establish the original meaning or wording of these verses. 

The book shows painstaking research and is written in a very readable style. It is 
commended to teachers and clergymen who wish to acquaint students and laymen with 
the nature, purpose, and religious value of textual scholarship. It will also be a valu- 


able reference book for preachers in helping them understand the meaning of 


sermonic ‘‘texts.”’ 
Curtis BEACH 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Des Hiéroglyphes a la Croix, by Jean Doresse. Istanbul: Nederlands Hist.-Arch. Inst., 
1960. Pp. vi+68. FI. 15. 


This is a collection of diverse studies on possible relations between Judaism/ 
Christianity and ancient Egypt. It contains a mass of details, some of which suggest 
that genuine historical relationships did exist — though hardly the one proposed in 
regard to Jewish and Christian Logos doctrines. A discussion of the method to be 
employed would help the reader.. To the most striking parallel, that of the Egyptian 
story of Setna with the gospel parable of Dives and Lazarus, should be added some 
mention of the full study by H. Gressmann in Abhandlungen (Berlin, 1918, no. 7), 
especially since he showed how the story could conceivably have passed into a Jewish 


milieu before being used by Jesus. 


RoBeErtT M. geRANT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


New Directions in Biblical Thought, ed. by Martin E. Marty. New York: Association 
Press, 1960. Pp. 128. 50¢ (paper). 


Recent trends in biblical theology are ‘‘charted”’ by Cyril Blackman, W. D. Davies, 
James M. Robinson, and James D. Smart. There is a brief introduction by the editor 
and “‘A Glossary of Too-Simple-Definitions for Some Too-Complicated Terms.’’ The 


glossary is aptly characterized. Aramaic, e. g., is defined as ‘‘a cluster of Semitic di- 


alects spoken, for example, by Jesus.”” The little book attempts to tell the intelligent 
Protestant layman what the new movements in biblical scholarship have to say about 
man and history. It is all too brief, but very likely that is the way the average reader 
would want it. 

MARVIN H. PoPe 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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